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GEXERAL  VON  STEINMETZ 


[FREDERICK  VON  STEINMETZ,  “tho  |  which,  on  the  advance  of  N.noleon  into 
'  Lion  of  SkaliU,”  is,  like  Kiu;  Willia  n,  Russia,  had  formed  part  of  the  Prussian 
1  veteran  of  the  wars  of  the  First  Em-  I  contingent,  and  been  placed  under  the  com- 
pire.  j  mand  of  Macdonald.  When  the  disastrous 

He  was  bom  in  1796,  the  preparation  for  retreat  from  Mo^ow  gave  the  signal  for 
his  future  career  beginning  at  the  early  age  Prussia  to  rise.  General  Yorck  seized  the 
of  ten,  when  he  was  sent  to  a  military  opportunity,  agreed  to  a  convention  with 
school.  When  a  little  over  sixteen  he  was  the  Russian  General  Wittgenstein  at  Tau- 
appointed  to  the  corps  of  General  Yorck,  rogen,  and  freed  himself  from  the  distaste¬ 


ful  alliance  with  the  French.  The  War  of  and  winning  his  title  of  “Lion  of  Skalitz.” 
Liberation  followed,  and  young  Steinmetz  j  On  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  Em- 
had  his  share  of  the  fighting.  In  1850,  I  peror  of  the  French,  General  von  Steinmetz 
Captain  von  Steinmetz  was  ordered  to  Cas-  j  was  promoted  from  the  command  of  a  corps 
sel  as  Commandant  of  the  place.  In  the  I  to  that  of  an  army,  being  named  General  of 
Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  he  had  the  !  the  Army  of  the  Centre.  His  splendid  fight- 
command  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  fighting  |  ing  at  Forbach  and  in  the  battles  about 
three  battles  and  vanquishing  as  many  Aus-  I  Metz  is  well  known  to  all,  especially  to  the 
tria::  corps  within  the  space  of  four  davs,  I  French. 
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THE  TWO  NAPOLEONS. 

France  was  sacrificed  in  1814,  and 
again  in  1815,  to  a  man  of  astonishing 
genius,  who  had  usurped  her  government, 
conducted  her  to  the  most  dazzling  heights 
of  glory,  made  her  the  first  nation  in  the 
world,  and  after  having  beaten  every  country 
in  Europe,  one  after  the  other,  suecunibed 
at  last  to  a  coalition  of  the  nations  he  had 
separately  subdued.  Tlie  contest,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  1800  to  1815,  proved,  in  the  end, 
that  the  most  warlike  nation  in  Europe,  leil 
by  one  of  the  five  great  e.xceptional  military 
geniuses  of  the  world,  —  the  natural  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  virtue  of  the  strength  of  his  char¬ 
acter  and  the  resources  of  his  mind,  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Frederick, — 
could  not  permanently  re-establish  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Augustus  or  of  Charlemagne.  Tlic 
time  for  such  dominion  was  palpably  forever 
past;  and  France,  after  occupying  every 
great  capital  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
twice  submitted  to  the  occupation  of  Pails 
by  the  Allied  Powers,  and  twice  submitted 
to  the  degradation  of  having  the  geographi¬ 
cal  limits  of  her  sovereignty,  the  form  of  her 
government,  and  the  family  by  which  the 
functions  of  that  government  were  to  be  ex¬ 
ercised,  decided  upon  by  her  invaders  and 
conquerors.  After  1815  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  she  would  never  dream  of  a  second 
Napoleon,  for  such  a  person  does  not  rise 
more  than  once  in  five  hundred  years.  Even 
if,  in  1848,  a  man  of  similar  temper  and 
genius  had  by  miracle  appeared,  it  would 
have  been  for  her  interest  not  to  intrust  him 
with  the  supreme  control  of  her  affair.*,  for 
she  had  been  taught,  by  the  bitterest  of  all 
experiences,  that  the  greatest  man  who  h.ad 
risen  in  Europe  since  Caesar,  had  merely 
swept  her  through  a  swift  career  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  glory  in  order  to  plunge  her,  at  last, 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  military  and  civil 
abasement.  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  1789, 
was  palpably  a  greater  king,  and  France  a 
nation  more  influential  in  Europe,  than  was 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  in  1816,  governing  a 
France  garrisoned  with  foreign  troops. 

Leaving  out  of  view,  therefore,  the  inevi¬ 
table  accompaniments  of  the  Napoleonic  des¬ 
potism,  the  fettered  press,  the  mute  legisla¬ 
ture,  the  obsequious  tribunals,  the  population 
decimated  by  conscription,  the  nation  itself 
treated  like  a  besieged  garrison,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Napoleonic  “  glory  ”  to  tempt  France  again 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  humiliation  which  that 
glorj’  inevitably  entails.  But  France  is  a 
country  so  much  ruled  by  the  imagination, 
and  the  first  Napoleon  had  stamped  on  the 
national  imagination  so  vivid  an  impress  of 
his  greatness,  that  twenty  years  ago  the 
great  body  of  the  French  people  passively 
surrendered  their  rights  and  Unities  to  the 


charlatan  who  simply  bears  his  name,  and 
whom  scandal  denies  to  bo  connected  with 
him  by  any  tie  of  hlooil.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  these  two  eiujicrors  only  makes  this 
last  act  of  national  self-.-iurreuder  more  sur¬ 
prising  and  more  indefensible. 

Tlie  face  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  the 
perfection  of  manly  beauty.  The  face  of 
the  third  Napoleon  is  not  only  homely  but 
vulgar,  and  in  expression  suggests  a  queer 
cross  between  Me}iliistopheles  and  Punch. 
The  mind  of  the  first  Napoleon  was  of  the 
first  Older  of  human  intellects,  preserving,  in 
cases  where  his  passions  did  not  disturb  its 
action,  a  rare  harmony  between  the  observ¬ 
ing  and  the  oriijinating  jxiwers,  and  so  fer¬ 
tile  and  rapid  that  what  he  did  bore  after  all 
but  a  small  proportion  to  what  he  conceived. 
The  mind  of  the  third  Napoleon  lielongs  to 
the  strictly  imitative  class,  is  hard,  slow, 
uncreative,  liable  to  he  paralyzed  in  uiiex- 
jiected  emergencies,  ruminating  rather  than 
meditative,  and  specially  distinguished  only 
by  the  dogged  tenacity  with  which  it  clings 
to  a  few  fixed  ideas,  —  the  mind,  in  short,  of 
a  plotter  ratlier  than  thinker.  Nobody  was 
ever  ten  minutes  with  tlie  uncle  without  car¬ 
rying  away  an  impression  of  his  extraoi’dinary 
ijciiius,  but  the  nephew,  lieforc  his  elevation 
to  power,  had  no  justice  done  to  what  ability 
he  had,  but  was  considered  to  be,  in  Dr. 
Johnson’s  phrase,  “  a  barren  rascal.”  In 
England  he  passed  for  a  gootl  fellow  enough, 
but  was  thought  to  he  duller  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  country  gentleman  with  whom  he  rode 
to  hounds.  “  Louis  Napoleon,”  Brougham 
once  blurted  out  at  a  dinner-table,  “  is  an 
ass  1  ”  “  Yes,”  Palmerston  added,  even 

more  em[»hatically,  “  a - ass !  ” 

In  strength  of  body  the  first  Napoleon 
was  almost  as  n-markablii  as  for  strength  of 
mind.  So  unaceustomed  was  he  to  sickness 
that  it  is  supposed  his  hesitation  to  follow  up 
his  victories  at  Borodino  and  Dresden,  by  a 
resolute  enqiloyment  of  his  reserves,  was 
owing  to  a  slight  indisposition  from  wliieh 
he  suffered  in  both  battles,  and  wliieli  icn- 
dered  him  for  the  time  comparatively  timid. 
The  third  Napoleon  was  something  of  a 
valetudinarian  when  li(“  heeaine  by  “the 
grace  of  God,  and  the  will  of  the  French 
(leople,  Emjieror  of  the  French,”  and  lie 
has  been  more  or  less  a  “  sick  man  ”  from 
that  period  to  the  day  when  he  ignomini- 
ously  laid  down  his  sword  “  at  the  feet  ”  of 
the  tough  old  Prussian  King.  Tlie  autoc¬ 
racy  of  the  first  Najioleon  was  the  legiti¬ 
mate  result  of  his  plain  siqx'riority  of  mind 
and  character,  —  of  his  tireless  energy  of 
will  and  thought.  The  poorest  history 
which  records  the  disasters  and  triimqihs  of 
his  reign  strikes  the  imagination  as  having 
in  it  some  of  the  great  elements  of  an  epic 
jKiera,  —  something  i/ifiaiile.njui',  which  ais- 
tinguishes  it  from  other  histories.  The  au¬ 
tocracy  of  the  third  Najioleon  was  alto¬ 
gether  of  another  kind.  Its  story  is  that 
of  a  clever  eonsjiiracy,  conceived  by  cun¬ 
ning  and  greed,  sustained  by  corruption, 
ami  essentially  unhcroic  i*  every  particular. 
One  feels  throughout  the  burglar  and  ban¬ 
dit  element  in  it,  —  the  vulgarity  of  roul 
which  pierces  through  its  loftiest  jirctences, 

—  the  languid  incapacity  of  its  chief  jier- 
sonage  to  lie  the  master  of  his  instruments, 

—  his  helplessness  to  control  the  rogues  who 
have  selected  him  for  their  cajitain.  The  first 
Najioleon  contrived  to  impress  into  his  ser¬ 
vice  nearly  all  the  talent  there  was  in  France, 
hut  every  jurist,  statesman,  diplomatist,  and 
marshal  he  employed  felt  that  he  was  their 
master,  and  all  were  more  or  less  afraid  of 
him.  Yet  on  these  terms  he  had,  in  war, 
not  only  such  vigorous  lieutenants  as  Murat, 
Lannes,  Ney,  Victor,  Mortier,  Macdonald, 
and  Marmont,  but  thoroughly  accomplished 
generals,  capable  of  wisely  exercising  large 
independent  commands,  like  Massena,  I)a- 
voust,  Soult,  and  Suchet,  — men  compared 
with  whom  Bazaine  and  MacMahon  are  but 
brilliant  guerilla  captains.  During  the  first 
emjiire  the  stimulants  ajiplied  to  the  avarice, 
the  ambition,  or  the  imagination  of  men  of 
capacity  were  so  strong,  that  Napoleon 
never  failed  of  able  .siihordinatos.  When 
that  honest  friend  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  dc 
Felctz,  was  pressed  by  his  friends  to  sus¬ 
pend  his  opposition  to  the  emjiirc  after 
such  royalists  as  M.  de  Bonald  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  given  in,  he  could  only 
despairingly  say :  “  I  have  too  much  honor 
to  lie  bought;  and  I  am  not  sulhciently  a 
metaphysician  or  a  jioct  to  be  innocently 
seduced  by  victory  and  glorj'.”  'The  third 
Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  could  never 
bribe,  intimidate,  or  cajole  first-class  men 
into  his  service,  and,  from  first  to  last,  ncai^ 
ly  all  the  unpurchasable  intelligence  of  the 
country  he  niled  was  in  deadly  ojijxjsition  to 
him.  Tliis  is  the  more  significant,  as  his 
jiower  lasted  longer  than  that  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  which  France  has  had  since  1789. 


In  courage,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  the  first  Najioleon  proved  himsidf 
equal  to  all  emergencies.  The  thiixl  Najio- 
leon,  unexcelled  for  the  steadiness  with 
which  he  can  mentally  face  an  intended  ad¬ 
venture  or  crime,  has  a  physical  shrinking 
from  jialpahle  danger,  and  hesitates  or  trem¬ 
bles  in  just  those  crises  in  which  his  uncle 
showed  himself  sjiecially  intrepid.  As  to 
h  ing,  it  would  of  course  be  diflicult  to  find 
tVie  first  Najioleon’s  match,  but  there  was 
something  f//-((nr//fwc  even  in  his  falsehoods, 
and  his  worst  nickname  is  “  Jupiter-tScajiin.” 
In  the  third  Najioleon’s  exjieriinents  on 
jmlilic  credulity  we  have  enough  of  the 
Scapin,  hut  nothing  of  the  Jupiter.  The 
desjxitic  teinjier,  the  insatiable  greed  tiir 
dominion,  the  indifference  to  the  rights  of 
others,  the  colossal  egotism,  the  self-deifica¬ 
tion,  which  characterized  the  first  Najioleon, 
an'  detestable  (jualities,  hut  they  were  still 
in  him  the  qualities  of  a  gigantic  personal¬ 
ity,  of  a  nature  imjK'rial  as  well  as  imperi¬ 
ous,  destitute,  it  is  tnie,  of  conscience,  hut 
abundantly  gifted  with  genius  and  will. 
The  tliinl  Napoleon  is  incajiable  even  of 
great  vices,  and  when  in  jiower  was  able  to 
ape  them  only  by  the  accident  of  his  impe¬ 
rial  j.osition.  The  first  Najioleon  was  so 
constituted  that  his  very  successes  entailed 
his  reverses,  for  they  so  inflamed  his  jiridc 
and  self-will  as  to  deprive  him,  as  a  states¬ 
man,  of  onlinarv  jiruuence  and  good  sense. 
The  third  Najioieoii,  with  his  Dutch  jihlcgm 
and  niminating  understanding,  his  cold 
heart  and  vuljiine  intelligence,  prided  him¬ 
self  on  his  sujieriority  to  his  uncle  in  prac¬ 
tical  sagacity  as  a  jiolitician.  To  let  well 
enough  alone,  to  move  stealthily  towanls 
moderate  ends,  to  crib  a  few  thousand 
square  miles  of  teriitory  instead  of  attemjit- 
ing  to  take  jiossession  of  Europe,  to  he 
“  glorious  ”  without  running  any  ilesjieratc 
risks,  to  kecji  in  view  the  maxims  of  Poor 
Richard  in  schemes  to  extend  a  stolen  cm- 
jiire,  —  these  seemed  to  he  tlie  guiding  rules 
of  the  Fox  of  Najioleonism.  It  gi\  es  us  a 
new  confidence  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  to  know  that  the  Fox  has  failed 
as  comjiletely  as  Uic  Lion. 


ANOTIIEll  REPUBLIC  IX  EUROPE. 

IT  is  undeniable  that  our  pcojilc,  in  hailing 
the  ailvent  of  the  new  I  rench  Rcjmhlic, 
have  rejoiced  with  tremliling.  This  is  not 
liccause  we  are  wanting  in  s^-mjiathy  for  the 
despot-ridden  jieojile  of  France,  or  look 
coldly  ujion  their  efforts  to  better  their  con¬ 
dition,  or  still  less  is  it  because  our  estimate 
of  the  worth  of  rejmhlicaii  institutions  lias 
undergone  any  change.  The  difficulty  is, 
we  are  thiuking  —  jierhaps  rather  too  much 
—  of  the  jiractical,  feasible  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  AVlien  the  talk  is  of  tounding  and 
maintaining  a  republic,  Americ.ans,  to  use  a 
coarse,  hut  sufficiently  cxiiressivc  jihrase, 
have  “  been  there.”  Tliey  know  what  suc¬ 
cess  in  that  line  imjilies,  —  what  intelligence 
among  all  classes,  what  an  amount  of  ro¬ 
bust  jiojiular  virtue,  what  equality  of  condi¬ 
tions  and  community  of  interests,  what  hali- 
its  of  acting  together,  what  average  subordi¬ 
nation  of  personal  impulses  to  the  common 
weal.  Taking,  then,  these  first  reijuisites 
for  the  establishment  of  republican  rule,  our 
jicojile  ajijily  them  to  France  in  the  present 
juncture,  and  the  result  is  as  stated.  They 
rejoice  in  the  attempt,  they  would  not  have 
had  it  superseded  by  anv  other  political  ex¬ 
periment,  they  will  do  all  they  can,  through 
their  government  and  the  agencies  of  jnihlic 
opinion,  to  crown  it  with  success;  but  as  to 
confidence,  as  Lord  Chatham  said,  it  is  a 
jilant  of  slow  growth. 

In  fact,  it  is  a  living  testimony  to  the  vi¬ 
tality  of  the  republican  idea,  and  a  projihccy 
of  its  ultimate  triumph,  that  it  should  make 
its  wav  to  the  surface  at  all  in  France. 
'ITiat  is  a  country  where  the  first  step 
in  the  usual  progress  of  free  institutions 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  taken,  —  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  a  country  where  there  is  no 
municipal  freedom,  like  Hungary,  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  the  American  Colonies  with  their 
town-meetings  before  the  Revolution;  but 
everything  is  governed  from  the  centre. 
The  prefects  are  the  fingers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  arm  at  Paris.  Hence  there  arc  no 
local  schools  and  training-fields  for  republi¬ 
can  citizens,  who,  when  the  pressure  of  im- 
jicrialism  is  taken  off,  might  have  only  the 
problem  of  giving  a  national  completeness 
to  a  system  already  established  in  detail. 
Hence  thexliffusion  of  republican  sentiment 
and  organization  in  France  has  been  from 
Paris  and  the  large  cities  to  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  whereas  the  reverse  order  has  obtained 
generally,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  Of  course,  the  Empire  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  made  it  a  point  to 


strengthen  this  dike  against  a  republican 
inundation  hv  every  means  in  its  jiower. 
The  rule  of  the  jiretects  has  been  systema¬ 
tized  and  extended ;  the  education  of  the 
masses  has  been  so  little  imjirovcd  that  in 
some  dejiartments  one  I'ourtli  of  the  young 
men  cannot  read  and  write,  leaving  us  to 
infer  the  dense  ignorance  which  has  settled 
ujion  the  women  and  other  adults ;  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  jiriesthooil  has  been  carefully 
abetted ;  and,  as  if  in  foresight  of  the 
avenues  by  which  the  next  rejiuhlic  would 
enter  France,  the  jieasants  were  officially 
drugged  with  a  distrust  of  the  cities  and 
with  alarm  at  the  asserted  jirojects  of  Red 
Rejiublicans  to  engulf  their  iiropert.y. 

It  is  by  considerations  like  these,  that 
American  friends  of  Rejmhlicaii  France  are 
made  anxious,  rather  than  by  the  indiscreet 
exhibitions  of  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sami, 
and  other  enthusiastic  Parisians.  The  best 
of  these  demonstrations  arc  regarded  much 
as  a  well-married  man  regards  the  fervent 
ebullitions  of  a  lover  or  a  bridegroom, — 
they  imjily  that  the  heart  is  right,  and  sug¬ 
gest  the  hope  that  the  head  will  come  right 
hv  and  by.  Besides,  the  ramjiant  nature  of 
French  rhetoric  is  allowed  for,  even  when 
it  is  hardly  understood  by  Anglo  Saxons. 
Nor  is  the  inexperience  of  even  the  better 
class  of  French  Rejiublicans  any  seiious 
ground  of  ajipreliension,  hecanse  we  know 
that  men  must  run  the  risk  of  drowning  lic- 
fore  they  can  learn  to  swim,  and  because, 
given  a  good  body  of  rcjiublican  jieojilc,  they 
will  ho  sure  to  get  their  own  leaders  as 
occasion  shall  ilemand.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
we  take  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  French 
iicojilc,  drawn  from  their  asjiect  under  the 
late  emjiire.  The  triumph  of  jHilitical  right, 
like  the  heavenly  kingdom,  “  cometh  not  by 
observation.”  Every  community  is  made 
iiji  of  the  most  diverse  material.  Tlierc  arc 
monarchists  at  heart  in  every  rejuihlic,  and 
repnhlieans  in  every  monarchy,  —  and  the 
rilling  influence  attracts  its  own  elements  to 
the  surface,  just  as  waving  a  magnet  over  a 
mass  of  atoms  brings  one  kind  to  view,  while 
an  electrometer  brings  another.  The  new 
era  in  France  may  show  ns  not  only  more, 
hut  better  repnhlieans  than  we  had  any  idea 
of.  At  any  rate,  we  give  them  our  approval, 
our  symjiatliies,  and  our  hopes. 


ARMED  POLICE. 

IT  happens  about  once  in  four  mouths, 
with  striking  regularity,  that  a  New 
York  jioliceman  shoots  a  burglar  or  a  dis¬ 
orderly  jierson  just  as  the  euljirit  is  on  the 
loint  of  escaping,  llie  act  is  at  once  tbl- 
owed  by  a  lively  discussion  as  to  the  jiro- 
jiriety  of  arming  the  guardians  of  the  peace 
with  revolvers,  and  then  the  subject  is  ijui- 
etly  laid  upon  the  shelf  until  another  man 
is  shot.  The  discussion  that  thus  rises  and 
subsides  jicriotlically  is  an  imiiortant  one  so 
far  as  it  tends  to  fostering  tlie  idea  of  dis¬ 
arming  the  jioliec.  The  classes  they  arc 
exjiccteil  to  keep  in  subjection  are  always 
armed,  and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  demand 
of  a  policeman  that  he  shall  use  nothing  but 
a  wooden  club  against  knives  and  jiistols. 
The  divinity  that  hedges  a  king  —  if  this 
kind  of  divinity  has  not  wholly  retired  from 
business  —  by  no  means  surrounds  a  patrol¬ 
man  in  a  “  rough  ward  ”  at  dead  of  night. 
•He  is  literally  in  an  enemy’s  country,  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  armed  and  has  the  rigid 
with  certain  limitations  to  use  his  arms,  is 
his  only  protection.  'Tliat  he  may  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  excitement  overstep  these  limita¬ 
tions  is  jiossible  enough,  but  he  can  be  held 
accountable  for  the  strict  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  other  jieojile  are,  —  as  soldiers  arc, 
for  example.  A  jioliceman  is  in  fact  a  sol¬ 
dier,  exposed  to  the  perils  and  hardship  of 
a  sentinel  on  duty.  During  the  late  South¬ 
ern  war  a  soldier  in  the  field  was  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  greater  dangers  than  a  New  York 
jKilieeman  in  some  of  the  more  disrejnitablc 
wards  of  the  city.  He  carried  his  life  in 
his  hand,  and  does  to  this  day.  Every 
blind  alley  and  dark  ana  may  hold  an 
assassin  for  him.  The  Rodgers  murder  and 
the  Nathan  murder — to  take  the  latest  in¬ 
stances  of  artistic  crime  —  show  us  with 
what  security  from  detection  a  man  may 
commit  murder  in  New  York.  What 
chances  are  there  for  a  jioliecman  in  a 
lonely  neighborhood  at  midnight,  if  a  man 
dwelling  in  the  most  frequented  jiart  of  the 
city,  in  the  full  blaze  of  hotel  windows,  is 
not  safe  from  the  bludgeon  of  the  house¬ 
breaker?  When  the  thieves,  the  roughs, 
and  the  miscellaneous  desjieradoes  that  in¬ 
fest  large  towns  are  disarmed,  we  shall 
have  reached  a  jioint  of  civilization  where 
it  will  be  jiroper  lor  us  to  jiause  and  discuss 
the  exjicdiency  of  relieving  the  police  ol 
their  revolvers. 
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bewildering  behavior  of  gen¬ 
eral  FAILLY. 


OUR  neighbor  Titius,  in  whom  we  had 
lately  to  rebuke  the  general  lust  for  ear- 
nago,  among  the  readers  of  war  news,  and 
the  common  desire  ibr  at  least  a  battle  a 
day,  wishes  us  to  exj)ress  the  public  embar¬ 
rassment  concerning  the  French  General 
Failly,  and  the  dissatisfaction  felt  with  his 
fate ;  which,  indeed,  for  a  fait  accompli, 
seems  extraordinarily  wavering  and  uncer¬ 
tain.  Our  neighbor  Titius  —  we  still  with¬ 
hold  his  real  name  —  reminds  us  that  it  is 
now  three  weeks,  or  nearly,  since  we  were 
all  thrilled  by  the  rcjmrt  of  the  death  of 
General  Failly,  whom  we  would  thereafter 
gladly  have  tbrgotten,  and  passed  to  new 
mortality  lists.  But  we  were  not  suftcred 
to  do  this ;  on  the  contrary.  General  Failly 
has  continued  ever  since  to  distract  our 
minds  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  main 
slaughter  upon  a  series  of  frivolous  pretexts, 
wbiem  our  neighbor  Titius  has  arran"2d  in 
something  approaching  their  clmjnological 
order,  as  follows :  — 

1.  General  Failly  has  been  shot. 

2.  The  report  that  General  Failly  was 
shot  by  order  of  General  MacMahon  is  con¬ 
tradicted. 

3.  General  MacMahon  has  ordered  Gen¬ 
eral  Failly  to  be  shot. 

4.  General  Failly  was  shot  by  one  of  his 
own  men. 

5.  General  Failly  was  shot  in  a  sortie  of 
the  garrison  at  Metz. 

6.  Ditto  at  Sedan. 

7.  Ditto  at  Strasbourg. 

8.  General  Failly  was  shot,  but  not  fatally 
wounded,  at  the  battle  of  Gravclotte. 

9.  General  Failly  has  been  shot. 

10.  General  Failly  has  not  been  shot. 

11  to  20.  Da  capo. 

21.  General  Failly  is  a  prisoner  at  Ma- 
ycnce,  where  he  is  sumptuously  entertained 
at  the  expense  of  IGng  William. 

“  Now,”  demands  Titius,  in  what  we  must 
own  is  a  just  anger,  “  who  is  this  General 
Failly,  and  why  does  he  bother,  in  this  dead- 
alive  fashion  ?  How  long  am  I  to  read  of 
General  Failly,  and  how  he  has  been  shot 
and  not  shot  V  He  blots  out  all  the  other 
despatches  for  me ;  I  catch  his  name  at  the 
first  glance  I  give  mv  papc‘r.  Can’t  some¬ 
thing  be  done  almut  (General  Failly  ?  ” 

We  are  afraid  not.  AVhen  there  have 
been  a  certain  number  of  reports  about  a 
man,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  him  out  of  print. 
The  telegraph  helplessly  recurs  to  him,  and 
the  Associated  Press  babbles  of  him,  as  of 
green  fields,  in  its  own  delirious  English. 
Therefore  we  do  not  look  for  the  end  of 
General  Fivilly  much  before  the  conclusion, 
say,  of  Count  Bismarck’s  confidences  to  the 
correspondents.  It  is  clear  that,  whether 
shot,  or  a  sumptuously  feasted  captive,  he  is 
himself  (juite  blameless  for  the  annoyance  of 
which  Titius  complains.  We  must  all  try 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  him,  for  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him.  Meantime,  mat¬ 
ters  arc  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  worse  bores  in  the  world  tlian 
General  Failly  ;  though  at  this  moment  we 
may  not  be  able  to  think  of  any. 


ETC. 

*0*  A  bill-poster  may  be  described  as  U 
man  who  sticks  to  business,  and  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  stick. 

**•  We  should  not  like  to  have  the  Shah 
of  Persia  for  a  visiting  acquaintance.  lie 
travels  with  a  retinue  of  six  thousand  per¬ 
sons. 

**•  “  Chloroform,”  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  “  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  used  to  renovate  old  dresses.”  It  would 
naturally  give  them  a  nap. 

***  A  journal  of  fashion  informs  us  with 
groat  emprexsenumt  that  Mrs.  Bend  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  city  residence  in  West  Tliirty- 
somethin"  Street.  We  take  this  to  be  the 
original  Grecian  Bend. 

Unconscious  humor  is  the  real  thin". 
The  acme  of  absurdity  can  be  reached  only 
unintentionally.  We  have  all  laughed  over 
Mark  Twain  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Adam ; 
he  meant  it  to  be  funny,  and  it  was  funny ; 
but  here  is  something  meant  to  be  serious, 
and  yet  is  funnier  than  Mark  Twain’s  best. 
Our  extract  is  from  a  bona  fide  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  an  American  lady  abroad  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  New  York  paper.  The  fair 
writer  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Lacken  to 
visit  the  resting-place  of  Malibran,  and  the 
guide  is  showing  her  the  points  of  interest 
in  the  famous  cemetery :  — 

“  *  Lead  me  to  the  tomb  of  Malibran ;  it  is  here 
somewhere,’  1  continued. 

’*  With  an  air  of  indifference  the  guide  looked 


about  among  the. tall  griis.s,  repeating  the  word 
Malibran,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  it  oefore,  and 
in  about  ten  minutes  stopped  before  a  small  stat¬ 
uette,  by  Beriott,  on  which  was  graven  simply, 
‘  Malibran.’ 

“  I  paused,  I  gazed,  I  wept. 

Was  Malibrau  a  relative  of  yours?’  asked  the 
guide. 

“  ‘  Vos.  She  was  akin  to  all  who  love  and 
practise  art.’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  ever  see  her  ?  ’ 

Nq;  she  lived  before  my  time.  She  was  a 
great  singer.’ 

“  ‘  And  you  weep  for  one  whom  you  never 
saw?’ 

“  *  I  weep  because  I  feel  the  presence  of  di¬ 
vinity.’  ” 

“  Ho  turned  .nway  with  a  smile,”  con¬ 
tinues  the  amiable  lady.  Well,  we  don’t 
blame  him.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  shower 
reproaches  on  that  poor  man. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  FRANCE. 

Let  us  have  no  words  for  the  Republic  of 
France  but  words  of  welcome  and  con¬ 
gratulation.  Prophecies  of  failure  and  in¬ 
stability  are  of  those  which  aid  in  their  own 
fulfilment. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  men  —  the 
Republicans  of  France  —  who  are  now 
looking  to  us  so  anxiously  for  sympathy 
and  encouragement  arc  the  men  who  stood 
firmly  by  us  in  our  years  of  trial,  who  had 
an  unwavering  faith  in  our  cause,  an  unfail¬ 
ing  charity  for  oiu*  inconsistencies  and  mis¬ 
takes,  and  who  explained  us  to  the  world 
better  than  we  knew  how  to  explain  our¬ 
selves.  These  men  rendered  us  immense 
practical  service  by  making  it  impossible 
for  the  imperial  government  to  favor  our 
enemies  to  the  extent  it  gladly  would  have 
done.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  it  that,  though 
Napoleon  was  against  us,  France  was  for 
us. 

We,  in  our  turn,  have  strcngtliened  them 
by  vindicating  their  confidence  in  a  repub¬ 
lic.  The  triumph  of  right  here  gave  new 
pledges  for  its  success  there.  Let  us  not  be 
wanting  to  them  now.  Let  us  offer  them 
that  support  of  moral  influence  whose  value 
we  have  learned. 

Before  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  seemed 
that  the  interests  of  humanity,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned  in  this  war,  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  Prussia ;  but  now  all  is  changed, 
the  parts  are  reversed. 

If  the  King  of  Prussia  could  add  the  lustre 
of  magnanimity  to  the  fame  liis  people  have 
earne<l  for  him ;  if  he  would  make  of  France 
demands  that  she  could  comply  with,  and, 
these  satisfied,  withdraw,  he  would  gain  au 
influence  in  Europe  such  as  no  victories 
could  give  him.  It  would  seem  that  he  is 
not  great  enough  for  this  forbearance.  Per- 
ha  ps  it  is  well  that  he  is  not. 

France  is  not  morally  responsible  for  this 
war.  But  no  nation  can  decline  the  mate¬ 
rial  responsibilities  of  a  government  it  has 
endured.  France  will  not  bo  wanting  to  her 
just  obligations.  She  will  feel  herself  com¬ 
pelled  by  her  o»vn  dignity,  not  less  than  by 
the  requirements  of  her  position,  to  make 
any  compensation  which  Prussia  would  not 
be  dishonored  by  asking. 

But  France  cannot  abandon  her  children. 
If  any  portion  of  her  people  feel  themselves 
German,  she  docs  not  know  it.  Tliey  are  not 
now  in  a  position  to  make  their  wishes 
known.  The  republic  maintaining  itself,  a 
system  will  be  speedily  inaugurated  in  Eu- 
rojte  which  will  permit  tliem  to  declare  their 
affinities  fearlessly  and  harmlessly.  But 
France,  who  believes  them  her  own,  cannot 
desert  them.  A  title  of  long  date  is  not,  in 
our  age,  to  be  unsettled  by  a  lost  battle.  A 
great  country  cannot,  through  compulsion, 
cede  any  portion  of  the  national  domain  to 
procure  for  the  actual  generation  a  preca¬ 
rious  and  shameful  safety. 

Let  no  voice  from  us  go  forth  to  damp  the 
fervor  of  France,  to  check  her  exultation, 
to  suggest  to  her  that  fatal  second-thought 
which  is  the  blight  of  generous  and  fruitful 
deed.  We,  who  were  not  cowards  for  our¬ 
selves,  shall  we  be  cowards  for  her  ?  Shall 
we,  who  thought  no  price  too  high  to  pay 
for  our  own  national  integrity  and  honor, 
tell  France  that  she  may  redeem  hers  too 
dearly  ? 

Are  not  Frenchmen  also  immortal  ?  We 
have  seen  the  liberated  spirits  of  our  mar¬ 
tyrs  rise  to  join  the  eternal  hosts,  ardent 
to  serve  the  cause  they  died  for  here,  with 
all  the  added  energies  of  the  celestial  life. 
And  shall  we  counsel  France  to  forego  these 
invincible  auxiliaries  ? 

There  are  those  who  think  a  country  may 
ask  of  her  children  the  gift;  of  this  fleeting 
human  e.xistence,  who  yet  would  have  her 
take  pity  on  her  monuments,  —  the  legacy  of 
her  past,  memorials  of  its  genius,  its  piety, 
its  wealth,  its  greatness. 

France  would  see  in  every  palace,  in 


every  cathedral,  a  monument  of  shame,  if,  i 
before  these  idols,  the  work  of  man’s  hands,  j 
she  made  the  awful  holocaust  of  honor  and  ; 
duty.  I 

Neither  man  nor  nation  ever  deplores  the  ! 
offerings  laid  upon  God’s  altar,  but  the 
sacrifices  made  to  a  jtrofane  devotion  entail 
a  bitter  penitence,  a  certain  and  long  expia¬ 
tion. 

France  —  the  France  of  our  time  at  least 
—  docs  not  love  war.  When  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  was  trying  to  win  her  people  to  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  Empire,  did  he  tell  them 
it  meant  military  glory,  conquest,  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  other  countries  lor  the  profit 
of  their  own  ?  —  “  The  Empire  is  Peace.” 
Leading  them  into  the  wars  which  were 
nece.ssary  to  him,  though  not  to  France,  he 
excited  them  against  Russia,  against  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  the  name  of  religion,  of  liberty. 
And  this  last  war,  into  which  they  were  not 
led,  but  entrapped,  by  what  pretext  did  he 
attempt  to  justify  it  V  By  that  of  national 
honor. 

The  Republicans  of  France  submitted  to 
inaction  and  obscurity  when  renunciation 
of  all  that  is  life  to  men  able,  energetic,  and 
ardent  was  the  duty  required  of  uiem,  and 
now  they  come  forward  to  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  heaviest  burden,  surely,  ever  laid 
uimn  human  shoulders.  Whether  they  suc¬ 
ceed  or  fail,  whether  they  rouse  the  country 
to  a  persevering  defence,  or,  finding  her 
case  too  desperate,  accept  the  opprobrium 
of  her  humiliation,  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
siiect  and  sympathy. 

Thev  could  not,  as  honest  men  and  clear¬ 
sighted  citizens,  do  otherwise  than  declare 
the  Republic.  They  might  have  interposed 
the  mask  of  monarchy  between  her  and  her 
enemies,  in  hope  of  propitiating  their  hatred, 
and  winning  some  advantage  from  their 
mutual  jealousies.  It  would  only  have  been 
to  exjjose  their  country  to  harder  terms 
from  preteniled  friends  than  foes  in  arms 
can  impose  upon  her  if  she  is  true  to  her¬ 
self. 

The  Republic  is  what  really  exists  in 
France.  The  Empire  established  and  main¬ 
tained  itself  only  by  simulating  republican 
institutions.  A  monarchy  would  find  itself 
under  the  same  exigencies.  Founded  in  de¬ 
ceit,  it  must  support  itself  by  force  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  It  would  employ  these  methods 
not  with  the  effrontery  of  the  Empire,  doubt¬ 
less,  nor  with  its  ruthlessness.  But  the  ; 
milder  would  be  also  the  weaker  sw.ay.  It  ! 
could  not  command  afiection ;  it  would  not 
imiKJse  terror.  It  would  oft'er  no  elements 
of  security,  no  promise  of  permanence. 

It  is  only  in  the  name  of  the  Republic  that 
France  can  be  wrought  into  a  common  feel¬ 
ing  ;  only  in  that  name  that  it  can  be  ele¬ 
vated  to  enthusiasm,  to  that  condition  of 
self-abandonment,  of  devotion  to  the  ideal, 
which  draws  down  continual  reinforcements 
of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  men  who 
now  take  the  lead  in  France  have  been  right 
to  show  a  firm  front,  and  not  to  yield  to  fear, 
even  if,  hereafter,  they  must  yield  to  fate. 
A  king  or  emperor  might  move  compassion 
in  emperors  and  kings ;  policy  might  bring 
monarchies  to  the  aid  of  a  monarchy ;  but 
the  Republic  of  France,  alone  among  en¬ 
throned  enemies,  must  negotiate  erect  and 
armed,  not  abject  and  defenceless. 

May  she  maintain  herself  at  any  and  at 
all  cost  I  If  she  falls,  may  she  fall  grandly  1 

It  is  the  property  of  a  noble  sorrow  to 
draw  to  itself  the  envy  of  generous  hearts. 
Republican  France  in  ruins  will  have  more 
power  than  Imperial  France  in  all  her  mis¬ 
erable  splendor. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  no  longer  the 
army  he  had  a  week  ago.  Then  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  what 
when  they  cease  to  defend  men  are  no  lon¬ 
ger  men.  Now  he  has,  at  most,  an  army  of 
strong,  brave  soldiers.  But  an  army  of 
Prussians,  of  Germans,  cannot  be  a  mere 
army  of  soldiers.  These  are  thinking,  feel¬ 
ing  men.  This  superiority  their  king  can¬ 
not  withdraw  from  them  when  it  is  no  lon¬ 
ger  an  advantage  to  him.  They  themselves 
cannot  abdicate  it.  Nor  he  nor  they  can 
prevent  the  glow  of  sympathy  which  will  go 
out  to  misfortune  and  heroism,  even  from 
the  hostile  camp. 

The  European  Republic  already  exists  in 
idea.  It  cannot  be  long  before  this  soul 
takes  to  itself  a  form.  Whether  the  Republic 
of  France  invite  her  sisters  to  this  union,  or 
is  called  by  them  to  it,  from  the  grave  which 
will  have  been  a  shrine,  its  advent  is  equally 
certain.  The  King  of  Prussia,  who  seemed 
but  now  to  have  secured  to  royalty  a  new 
lease  of  power,  may,  if  he  tempt  fortune  too 
far,  find  himself  the  instrument  of  Providence 
for  ends  he  little  contemplates. 

M.  L.  P. 

SiFTUIBBK,  1879. 


A  VIEW  OF  PARIS. 

(see  supplement.) 

"lYT^E  give  in  a  supplement  accompanying 
I  T  this  number  of  Every  Saturday  an 
interesting,  and,  under  the  present  circum¬ 
stances,  a  most  valuable  view  of  Paris,  show¬ 
ing  the  principal  boulevards,  bridges, 
churches,  public  institutions,  and  parks  of 
the  beleaguer*-d  city.  The  spectator  is 
supposed  to  be  looking  down  upon  Paris 
from  the  west,  from  a  point  in  the  Bois 
Boulogne  near  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I’Etoife.  A  brief  study  of  the  key  attached 
to  the  map  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  great  French 
capital  than  he  could  derive  from  a  dozen 
volumes  of  description.  To  those  acquainted 
with  the  city  this  view  will  awaken  the 
pleasantest  reminiscences  mingled  with  re¬ 
grets  that  the  clouds  of  war  should  hang  so 
heavily  over  its  once  gay  gardens  and  pal¬ 
aces.  To  those  who  have  never  visited  Paris 
the  picture  will  have  another  kind  of  value. 
If  Paris  sustains  a  siege  —  events  run  so  far 
ahead  of  editorial  speculation  that  prophecy 
is  a  poor  profession  —  our  bird’.s-eye  view 
of  the  city  will  be  referred  to  daily  by  thou¬ 
sands  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  New  Re¬ 
public. 


The  foreign  journals  say  that  there  is 
some  reason  to  fear  that  Paris  may  be  burned 
down  by  the  besieged  even  if  she  escapes 
the  besiegers.  There  are  in  that  city  vast 
stores  of  petroleum,  alcohol,  and  other  com¬ 
bustible  agents  to  be  used  in  its  defence, 
lliese  stores  are  at  present  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  earth  which  might  be  a  sulfi- 
cient  protection  under  ordinarj*  circumstan¬ 
ces,  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of 
a  shell  penetrating  this  covering,  the  danger 
must  be  extreme  of  a  general  explosion  when 
we  take  into  account  the  recklessness  of 
desperate  men  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
utilize  everv’  means  at  their  disposal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  enemy,  are  not  likely  to 
be  careful  as  to  the  safety  either  of  them¬ 
selves  or  the  city  they  are  defending.  Per¬ 
haps,  as  regards  destruction  of  property,  the 
liiaeous  waste  of  war  has  never  in  the  world’s 
history  been  more  forcibly  illustrated  than 
in  the  mere  possibility  at  present  existing  of 
Paris  being  laid  in  ruins. 


Ix  the  month  of  November  an  opera,  by 
•lohann  Strauss,  the  prince  of  waltz-writers, 
entitled  “  Ali  Baba,”  is  to  be  brought  out  at 
Vienna ;  the  libretto  is  by  Herr  O.  F.  Berg. 
The  Vienna  public  anxiously  awaits,  it  is 
said,  the  first  performance.  The  same  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  nas  been  treated  by  Cherubini 
in  an  opera  of  the  same  name. 


We  print  on  another  page,  from  advance 
sheets  furnished  us  by  the  Author,  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  fine  Ode  on  the  Proclamation 
of  the  French  Republic. 


PERSONALS. 


:  —  The  military  articles  in  the  Times  are  said 

I  to  be  written  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

I  —  Mr.  G.  T.  Lowth  continues  to  put  forth 
!  weak  claims  to  the  authorship  of  Tom  Hood’s 
1  “  Morning  Meditations.” 
j  —  Count  Itzenplitz  and  General  Roon,  the 
I  Prussian  Ministers  of  Commerce  and  War,  have 
I  each  lost  a  son  in  the  field, 
j  —  Figaro  says  that  Marshal  MacMahon  is  at 
I  Boult-aux-Bois,  a  prisoner  on  parole.  The  doc¬ 
tors  still  hope  ^that  he  will  recover  from  bis 
!  wounds. 

—  Dr.  Guyon,  one  of  the  oldest  surgeons  of 
the  French  army,  is  dead.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  monograph  on  Yellow  Fever  and  other 
medical  works. 

—  Verdi  is  stated  to  have  received  an  honora¬ 
rium  of  l.'50,000f.  for  his  new  opera,  A'id-a,  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  Khedive,  and  shortly  to  be  produced 
in  the  theatres  of  Europe  as  well  as  that  of  Cairo. 

—  A  Mr.  Parsons,  who  h.os  from  time  to  time 
been  addressing  a  number  of  extraordinary  let¬ 
ters  to  Queen  Victoria  under  the  nom  de  plume 
of  “  The  W asherwoman  of  Melbourne,”  has  com- 
1  peted  his  absurdity  by  committing  suicide. 

I  —  W.  J.  Hennessy,  the  artist,  has  set  up  his 
I  studio  near  London,  not  far,  we  believe,  from 
I  that  of  his  friend  Boughton.  One  or  two  of 
I  Hennessy ’s  small  mintings  have  attracted  atten- 
'  tion  in  London,  where  his  success  will  be  assured 
as  soon  as  his  excellence  is  known. 

I  — A  rumor  having  been  current  in  Berlin 

i  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  had  had  his 
!  leg  broken  by  a  bullet,  a  French  lady  who  lives 
I  Untcr  den  Linden  wrote  to  his  highness  to  know 
if  it  were  true.  The  Prince  gallantly  replied  in 
French,  “Jarabe  Fritz  roulet  pas  fricassee” 
(Fritz’s  leg  has  not  been  broken  by  a  bullet). 
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LOUIS  ADOLPHE  THIERS. 

F)R  nearly  half  a  century  M.  Thiers  has 
wielded  a  powerful  influence  in  French 
literature  and  statesmanship.  As  political 
writer  for  Paris  journals,  as  historian,  as 
deputy,  as  cabinet  minister,  he  has  won  great 
distinction  by  his  ability  and  intc^ty. 
Within  the  past  three  months  he  has  oecn 
so  prominent  in  the  discussions  and  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  French-Prussian  war,  as  to  at¬ 
tract  general  attention.  The  readers  of 
Evert  Saturday  will  be  pleased  to  have 
the  full-len^  portrait  of  nim  which  ap¬ 
pears  herewith. 

M.  Thiers  was  bom  in  Marseilles  April 
16,  1797.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  lock¬ 
smith,  but  gained  admission  to  the  College 
at  Marseilles,  and  afterward  studied  law  at 
Aix.  He  paid  more  attention  to  histor}'  and 
philosophy,  however,  than  to  law.  In  1821 
he  went  to  Paris  and  soon  became  a  politi¬ 
cal  writer  in  the  Constitutionnel.  His  quick 
perception  and  versatilitv,  ready  wit  and 
sp^htliness  of  style,  boldness  of  attack  and 
abihty  as  a  controversi.alist,  admirably  fitted 
him  for  a  journalist,  and  he  soon  reached  a 
leading  position.  The  first  two  volumes  of 
his  “  Historj-  of  the  F  rench  Revolution  ”  were 
published  in  1823,  and  the  tenth,  which 
completed  the  work,  in  1832.  This  History 
hiis  nad  great  popularity  and  passed  through 
numerous  editions. 

In  1829  M.  Thiers  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  Constihi/ioitnel,  and,  in  connection 
with  some  friends,  started  ^e  Xationel,  a 
radical  paper  for  those  days,  which  hel[>ed 
to  bring  on  the  revolution  of  1830.  Aft<;r 
the  revolution,  he  was  elected  Deputy  for 
Aix,  and  shortly  distinguislic  1  himself  by  his 
financial  ability  and  oratorical  power.  In 
1832  he  became  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in 
1836  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1845  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  Empire,”  a  continuation  of  his  previous 
work ;  and  the  twentieth  and  last  was  is¬ 
sued  in  1862.  He  did  not  fully  approve  the 
revolution  of  1848,  but  voted  for  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  tor  President.  He  was  not  quite 
trusted  to  sustain  the  assumption  of  Imperial 
power,  and  at  the  coup  d'clat  in  December, 
1851,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  soon 
afterward  sent  to  Switzerland.  After  a  short 
exile,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  completion 
of  his  historical  works. 

In  1863  he  was  elected  Deputy  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  body,  generally  in  opposition  to  the 
Imperial  policy,  but  moileratcl}’.  He  is  an 
Orieanist,  but  not  a  bitter,  unscrupulous 
partisan.  He  has  passed  through  too  many 
French  Republics  to  feel  much  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  a  republican  government 
in  France,  though  he  docs  not  oppose  it  with 
the  arrogant  contempt  of  most  monarchists, 
nor  regard  it  with  fear  as  do  most  conserva¬ 
tive  European  statesmen. 

To  M.  Thiers  is  due  a  large  measure  of 
the  credit  of  devising  and  erecting  those  for¬ 
tifications  of  Paris  on  which  the  hopes  of 
the  city  and  nation  now  so  nearly  depend. 


CHARGE  OF  FRENCH  CUIRASSIERS. 

WHAT  a  book  might  be  written  alxxit 
the  great  caval^  charges  that  have 
been  made,  —  great  sometimes  for  their  re- 
Bults,  sometimes  for  tbeir  hopeless  daring, 
—  with  a  gleam  and  glamour  about  them 
wanting  to  the  must  dashing  of  infantiy 
rushes !  There  was  Kellerinan’s  charge  at 
Marengo,  cutting  through  the  Austrian  col¬ 
umns  and  turning  the  tide  of  battle  when 
all  seemed  lost.  There  was  that  wonder¬ 
ful  charge  of  the  2Sd  British  Dragoons  at 
Talavcra,  when  they  rode  into  the  chasm 
and  out  again  to  attack  the  overwhelming 
enemy,  —  a  charge  only  surpassed  by  the 
death  ride  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava. 
At  Mars-la-Tour  the  other  day  the  Prus-ian 
cavaliy  charged  again  and  again  to  give 
time  for  the  infantry  to  come  up  and  com¬ 
plete  the  work  begun  that  «lay ;  two  days 
afterwards,  at  Gravelottc,  there  was  one 
regiment  of  Dragoons  who,  charging  down 
upon  the  guns,  were  attacked  on  each  flank 
and  in  front  by  the  enemy’s  horsemen. 
They  cut  their  way  through  and  brought 
but  a  poor  remnant  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  out  of  the  fijiht,  poor  in  numbers 
but  not  in  spirit.  “  Wait  until  we  get  to 
Paris,”  they  said,  “  and  we  will  show  them 
what  the  three  fifties  can  do.”  It  was  only 
the  other  day  that  the  Prussian  Hussars 
carried  the  village  of  Vrizy  by  assault,  mak¬ 
ing  prisoners  the  Infantry  who  defended  it. 
t  Ajnong  these  exploits  tlie  daring  charge 
of  the  French  Cuirassier  Regiments  at  the 


M.  THIERS. 


battle  of  Worth,  was  not  the  least  glorious. 
It  was  at  the  termination  of  that  hard-fought 
day,  the  French  were  outflanked  and  bi'atcn, 
and  all  that  remained  was  to  retreat  in  the 
best  way  possible.  It  was  then  that  the 
Cuirassiers  were  sent  forwanl  that  their  de¬ 
struction  might  gain  time  for  the  salvation 
of  the  rest  of  the  corps.  The  enemy  with 
their  needle-guns  were,  many  of  them,  placed 
in  the  protecting  orchards,  and  from  behind 
the  trees  came  that  terrible  fire  through 
which  the  men  rode  to  their  death.  As  they 
came  within  range  they  were  swept  down, 
and  not  a  single  man,  we  believe,  reached 
the  German  line.  It  was  simply  destruction, 
but  they  had  the  order,  and  they  rode  as 
gallantly  to  be  shot  down  without  a  chance 
of  reta’iation  as  though  they  were  following 
up  a  victory.  When  the  battle  was  ended 
the  ground  over  which  they  had  charged 
was  strewn  with  the  steel  helmets  and  cui¬ 
rasses  of  the  extinct  regiment.  Some  strag¬ 
glers  were  loft  to  take  part  in  the  wild  flight. 


but  the  brave  regiment  was  no  more.  A 
striking  illustration  of  this  charge  is  given 
cn  page  645. 


BRINGING  UP  THE  GUNS, 

CCOMP ANTING  this  week’s  Every 
Saturday  is  copied  from  a  famous 
painting  by  Schrever,  in  the  Luxcmliourg  at 
Paris.  It  is  entitled  Drinffinq  up  the  Guns, 
and  represents  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  when 
the  getting  of  a  lew  guns  into  position  will 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  stress  of 
j  the  moment  is  powerfully  expressed  in  the 
supreme  eagerness  of  the  riders,  the  intense 
action  of  the  horses,  and  the  general  indica¬ 
tion  that  momentous  consequences  depend 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  guns  com¬ 
ing  into  position  with  the  utmost  despatch. 
Tlie  outlines  of  other  eager  men  lieyond, 
pressing  forward  with  equal  urgency,  deep- 
I  en  this  impression,  —  as  also  do  the  cloudy 


figures  in  the  distance,  that  seem  like  spec¬ 
tral  artillerymen  haunting  the  field  where 
they  met  their  fate,  or  attracted  from  their 
rest  in  another  world  by  the  battle-sounds 
of  this,  and  come  to  witness  the  fierce  en¬ 
counter  that  shall  fearfully  rccniit  their 
ghostly  ranks. 

Though  not  drawn  to  commemorate  any 
incident  in  the  jircsent  European  war,  this 
jwwerful  picture  illustrates  moments  in  al¬ 
most  every  battle  that  has  yet  been  fought 
between  the  Germans  and  the  French ;  and 
so,  while  it  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art  for 
all  time,  it  represents  with  the  utmost  fidel¬ 
ity  some  of  the  absorbing  incidents  of  the 
passing  hour. 


Miss  Laura  IIarras,  the  American  pri- 
mn  (lonnn  who  sang  some  seasons  since  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Tlicaire,  has  been  engaged  for  the 
San  Carlos  at  Lisbon,  the  season  of  which 
will  commence  in  October  next 


CHARGE  OF  FRENCH  CUIRASSIERS.  (See  Page  644.) 
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THE  DOMINIE’S  SONS. 

A  STOKY  IN  TlIRKE  CHAPTERS. 


CH.VPTER  I.  —  CURTIU8. 

A  NDREW  and  David  Auchinleck,  sons 
of  the  paritih  schoolmaster  of  Auldacres, 
were  about  to  keep  their  terms  at  O.xford. 
This  result  was  the  eonset|uence  of  Scotch 
ambition  and  love  of  learning.  The  dominie 
and  his  wife  had  both  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task.  There  had  been  something 
pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  the  couple,  in 
the  middle  of  the  birchwood  and  drugget  of 
their  little  parlor,  sticking  fast  to  their  n>so- 
lution.  The  dominie  had  no  fancy  for  shop 
after  shop  hours,  yet  he  denied  himself  his 
uninterrupted  perusal  of  his  penny  j)aper 
or  his  “  daunder  ”  with  his  pipe  to  look  at 
his  bees,  that  he  might  sit  in  readiness  to 
help  the  laddies  with  an  obscure  case  or 
an  involved  construction.  Mrs.  Auchinleck 
closed  her  mouth  tightlv  on  her  tit-bits  of 
gossip,  and  nodded  dumbfy  over  her  knitting- 
needles,  sooner  than  break  the  thread  of 
Andrew  and  David’s  studies.  Whatever 
had  been  grudged  in  the  thrifty  household, 
nothing  had  been  spared  on  its  sons’  educa¬ 
tion.  Andrew  and  David,  two  gaunt,  un¬ 
couth  students  with  fine  talents,  had  shown 
themselves  worth}'  of  the  lengthened  sacri¬ 
fice,  had  worked  at  home  and  at  college  and 
w'on  bursaries  and  “  grants,”  which  Lad  en¬ 
abled  them  to  aspire  to  the  goal  of  young 
Scotland’s  ambition,  0.\ford  or  Cambridge. 

So  proposed  the  Auchinlecks,  but  not  so 
disposed  the  Ruler  of  strong  men.  The 
week  before  the  young  men  were  to  leave  for 
O.xford  the  schoolmaster  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
it  was  unmistakably  evident,  even  without 
the  doctor’s  confirmation,  that  though  the 
final  stroke  might  be  delayed,  the  sick  man 
would  never  return  to  the  active  duties  of 
his  calling. 

Dumb  consternation  fell  on  the  school- 
house  of  Auldacres  at  the  doctor’s  sentence. 
Mrs.  Auchinleck  was  the  first  who  broke 
the  startled,  dismal  silence.  She  spoke 
querulously  in  her  despair.  “  You  ’ll  no 
leave  us,  you  twa  callants.  Your  father 
yonder  has  laid  out  on  your  learning  every 
penny  he  might  ha’e  put  by.  Now  ane  o’ 
vou  maun  take  his  place ;  ane  o’  you,  gin  it 
be  na  baith  o’  you,  maun  bide  at  hame,  — 
a’  maun  be  keepit  now  for  drugs  and  dainties. 
You  ’re  gude  lads,  you  ’ll  not  grudge  it  to 
your  father,  who  grudged  nocht  to  you,  but 
scrimped  himsell  that  you  micht  rise  in  the 
world.  In  saying  that,  mind,  I ’m  far  from 
saying  that  you  havena  done  his  wull  and 
gladdened  his  heart.  A  proud  and  a  pleased 
man  you ’ve  made  him  mony  a  day,  and 
you  ’ve  your  mither’s  thanks  for  ’t.  But 
bear  wi’  me,  laddies,  for  I  ’m  torn  and 
wachted  in  my  mind,  and  still  a’  that  I  can 
see  is,  that  ane  o’  you  maun  bide  at  hame 
and  take  tlie  maister’s  place,  and  we  may  do 
weel  enough  yet.” 

It  was  but  a  day  or  two  before  that  the 
mother  had  explained  with  some  heat  to  her 
chief  fidend,  Mrs.  Rymer,  the  widow  of  a 
minister,  too  poor  and  of  too  humble  ex¬ 
traction  to  be  raised  above  a  schoolmaster’s 
wife,  that  to  be  a  tutor  or  a  master  at  the 
great  University  of  Oxford  was  entirely 
another  thing  from  being  a  tutor  in  the 
best  laird’s  or  lord’s  family  in  Scotland, 
such  as  Mr.  Rymer  had  been  in  his  day, 
or  tiom  being  master,  —  not  to  say  of  Auld¬ 
acres  school,  but  of  the  biggest  town  acad¬ 
emy.  It  was  more  like  Ix'ing  a  laird  or 
lord  himself,  Mrs.  Auchinleck  had  declared, 
and  then  had  gone  on  to  illustrate  her  text. 
“  They  wear  gowns,  woman,”  Mrs.  Auchin¬ 
leck  had  proceeded,  “  no  like  the  duds  o’ 
some  o’  our  student  lads,  but  ministers’ 
gowns,  wi’  leddies’  colored  hudes  hinging 
down  their  backs.  I ’m  no  thinking  that  my 
lads  will  like  them  sair,  for  they  dinna  affect 
fine  claithes,  at  least  no  Andrew ;  Davie  has 
mair  o’  a  turn  that  way ;  but  they  maun  be 
neebor-like.  The  warst  thing  is  that  med¬ 
dling  folk  may  pretend  that  sic  dress  has 
mair  to  do  wi’  prelacy  even  than  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  lailac  gloves  up  by,  but  since  we ’ve  no 
thocht  the  now  o’  our  lads  taking  orders,  as 
they  ca’t,  or  having  onything  to  do  wi’  the 
English  kirk  (though,  wi’  their  abilities, 
they  micht  weel  win  to  be  bishops  gin  they 
cared,  or  gin  it  was  athegither  becoming  in 
Scotchmen  and  a  maistcr’s  ^onsl,  the  gowns 
and  the  hudes  are  just  a  set-aff  to  the  out¬ 
ward  man.” 

For  her  own  part  Mrs.  Auchinleck  would 
still  have  stitched  her  fingers  to  the  bone 
and  lived  on  oatmeal  and  water,  that  An¬ 
drew  and  David  might  have  their  fine 
chance ;  but  conjugal  love  and  fidelity  bade 
her  forget  everything  but  what  would 
lighten  her  t'usband’s  trial.  Her  two  sons 
did  not  blame  their  mother,  but  thought 


silently  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  the  giv¬ 
er,  what  was  to  be  the  extent  of  the  gift. 

David,  who  had  been  going  restlessly  out 
and  in  all  day,  now  accom])anied  Andrew 
as  if  for  a  brotherly  consultation ;  but  after 
a  few  casual,  half-idle  words  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  as  well  as  on  their  father’s 
state,  he  strolled  away  along  the  road  and 
through  the  bare  fields,  leaving  his  brother. 

Andrew  went  no  farther  than  the  foot  of 
the  little  garden,  and  sat  down  on  the  wall 
in  a  famili.or,  half-lmyish  attitude  to  think 
over  what  had  Ix'fallen  him,  and  make  up 
his  mind  what  he  should  do.  But  the  first 
thing  Andrew  did  was  to  look  about  him 
and  to  take  in  half  inadvertently,  but  with 
a  kind  of  morbid  vividness,  every  well- 
known  feature  of  the  scene.  The  chief  fea¬ 
ture  was  their  shabby,  narrow,  two-storied 
house,  the  two  stereotyped  windows  below 
and  the  two  above  on  each  side  of  the  door 
answering  to  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor,  the 
room  which  Andrew  shared  with  David, 
and  his  father  and  mother’s  room  with  its 
window  unwontedly  shaded  long  before  sun¬ 
down.  A  few  yards  apart  from  the  un¬ 
adorned  dwelling  was  tlie  even  barer  and 
more  soiled  and  battered  school-room. 

Across  the  road  apjieared  the  compar¬ 
atively  sheltered  and  ornate  manse  and 
kirk,  which  liad  drifted  apart  in  the  social 
scale  during  a  century  and  more  from  their 
old  allies  the  school  and  schoolmaster’s 
house.  There  flourished  the  dazzling  draw¬ 
ing-room,  in  which  Andrew  and  David 
Auchinleck  had  been  entertained  as  exem¬ 
plary  lads  who  did  the  parish  credit,  by  the 
minister,  a  slim  man,  with  a  face  bearing  a 
rc'semblance  to  that  of  a  skull.  The  minis¬ 
ter’s  wife,  Mrs.  Templeton,  retained  the 
well-preserved  remains  of  a  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  beauty,  and  was  scrupulously  in 
the  fashion.  The  minister’s  youngest  son, 
Cosmo  Templeton,  was  like  his  fatlier,  with 
more  flesh  on  his  face  as  yet.  He  had  been 
sent  away  and  educated  at  an  English  pri¬ 
vate  school,  and  had  been  successful  in  get¬ 
ting  a  Government  appointment.  The  min¬ 
ister’s  daughters  were  like  their  mother,  but 
with  less  pretensions  to  beauty  than  she  had 
possessed.  They  were  the  single  specimens 
of  elegant  girlhood  that  had  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  Auchinleck  lads,  for  their 
old  playfellow,  Cecy  Rymer,  in  her  fiided 
patched  frocks  and  highly  unfashionable 
straw  hats,  would  not  bear  that  definition. 
The  whole  ilratnntis  pcruona  of  the  manse 
passed  before  Andrew  as  he  sat  there.  He 
heard  once  more  Mr.  Templeton’s  mangled 
quotations  from  Homer  and  Virgil,  got  up 
for  the  benefit  of  Andrew  and  David,  at 
which  the  two  scholarly  young  prigs  had 
laughed  sardonically  in  their  sleeves.  lie 
received  anew  Cosmo’s  off-hand,  exultant 
account  of  his  satisfactory  examination, 
wliich  had  impressed  Andrew  and  David 
with  the  cool  conviction  that  they  could 
have  met  and  surmounted  it  with  case  any 
day.  All  the  same  it  h.ad  been  a  fact  that 
they  could  not  meet  and  answer,  without 
supreme  mortification  at  their  clownish 
slowness,  Mrs.  Templeton’s  light  but  not 
unkindly,  condescending  speeches  (for  she 
too  was  the  proud  mother  of  a  successful 
son),  and  the  still  airier  flights,  for  the  pur- 
)ose  of  interesting  and  amusing  the  clever 
outs,  on  the  part  of  the  young  ladies.  There 
had  been  no  fault  to  find  witli  the  minister’s 
wife  and  d.aughters  in  their  passing  inter¬ 
course  with  the  dominie’s  sons,  unless  that 
Mrs.  Templeton  might  have  been  tco  suave, 
and  the  Misses  Templeton  too  affahle.  The 
girls,  in  their  pretty  fearlessness,  gracious¬ 
ness,  and  gracefulness,  were  dazzling  to  the 
youthful  hermits,  and  the  manse  drawing¬ 
room  a  kind  of  half-pleasing  purg.atory  to 
the  shy,  proud  brothers. 

Over  the  whole  of  these  near  objects, 
with  their  swift,  deadly-lively  suggestions, 
as  well  as  over  the  dimmer,  vaguer,  more 
remote  features  of  the  landscape,  the  scarce¬ 
ly  broken  stubble  and  turnip  fields,  merging 
into  the  shoreless  waves  of  the  moor,  “  cast¬ 
ing  up,”  as  yet,  no  purple  flush  on  its  som¬ 
bre  surface,  there  brenoded  an  unrelieved 
pale,  misty,  autumn  sky.  It  was  one  of 
those  skies  in  which  there  is  neither  clear 
light  nor  darkness,  below  which  gossamers 
with  their  clinging  haze  wrap  and  veil 
every  branch  and  leaf. 

Andrew  gazed  about  him  mechanically, 
till  there  rose  before  him  in  a  flash,  with  a 
pang  of  comparison,  the  stately  pile  upon 
pile  of  noble  college  and  hall,  such  as  they  had 
appeared  when  he  and  David  paid  them  a 
passing,  charmed  visit  to  enter  their  names 
on  the  lists  of  students.  Fleeting  as  had 
been  Andrew  Auchinleck’s  experience  of 
Oxford,  —  the  Christchurch  meadows,  the 
Isis,  the  cloisters  of  St.  John’s,  the  towers  of 
Merton,  the  dome  of  the  Radclyfle,  the 
galleries  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  returned 
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to  him  as 'if  he  had  seen  them  but  yester¬ 
day.  With  these  there  came  keen  expec¬ 
tations  of  learned  leisure,  improving  com¬ 
panionship,  rivalries,  and  rewards,  which 
would  ojK*n  to  the  aspirants  courses  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  such  training,  clotliing  them  with 
the  siinple  dignity  and  fine  freemasonry  of 
gentlemen. 

If  either  Andrew  or  David  Auchinleck 
rosisned  Oxford  for  the  pn*sent  and  took 
Auldacn‘s  parish  school  instead,  neither  of 
them  had  any  hoi>e  of  recalling  their  decis¬ 
ion  and  reaching  the  university  at  a  more 
distant  date.  It  could  not  be.  It  would  be 
iiujK)ssible  for  the  brothers  to  recover  the 
lapsed  bursaries  and  grants  which  would 
have  enabled  them  at  present  to  keep 
their  terms. 

As  Andrew  sat  there  imndering  on  the 
garden-wall,  David  returned  from  his  stroll. 

David  betraj-ed  more  traces  of  disorder 
and  vexation  than  Andtew. 

It  was  with  heat  and  passion  stirring 
every  feature  of  his  long-lipped,  wide-nos- 
trilled,  drooping-eyebrowed  face  that  David 
directlv  addressed  Andrew  on  the  question. 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  blame  my  mother,  An¬ 
drew.  Of  course  she  is  to  be  pitied  next  to 
my  fither,  but  this  jmoposal  that  one  of  us 
shouhl  throw  up  our  long-formed  j)lans  and 
take  the  school  is  unreasonable.  Think  of 
the  waste  it  would  be  of  all  we  have  done. 
Of  course  a  person  must  be  found  to  fill  my 
father’s  jdaee.’’ 

“  No,  Davie ;  even  if  we  could  find  such 
a  person,”  denied  Andrew,  positively,  “  my 
lather  has  not  retained  the  means  to  j)ay  him, 
and  neither  you  nor  I  could  insure  it.  For 
that  matter  you  are  well  aware,”  eontinued 
poor  Andrew,  in  a  diy-  and  surly  protest, 
“  that  in  any  case  we  should  have  had  to 
scraj)e  and  pinch,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
close  shave  lor  us  to  keep  our  terms  at  O.x¬ 
ford.  Tlien  if  we  proposed  a  third  party 
there  would  most  likely  be  bother  from  the 
Presbytery,  jealous  of  its  privileges,  but 
I  don’t  think  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  one  of  us  filling  my  father’s  office.” 

As  Andrew  said  this  with  a  tremendous 
effort  at  stolid  common  sense  and  stony  in¬ 
difference,  there  rose  u])  belbre  his  mental 
e}'es  Auldacres  parish  school  on  a  summer 
or  a  winter  day.  He  heard  the  dull  drone 
of  peasant  children  painfully  climbing  the 
first  steps  to  knowledge  in  their  tattered, 
scrawlcd-oycr  “  first  ”  and  “  second  books,” 
and  the  murder  of  syntax  and  pronunciation 
in  the  scant  and  rude  fifth  form.  He  fancied 
himself  seated  in  the  master’s  uneasy  wooden 
chair  at  the  common  deal  desk,  overlooking 
the  long  hacked  and  blotted  desk  of  the 
writing  scholars.  While  in  sharp  and  glow¬ 
ing  contrast  rose  in  his  mental  vision  the 
historical  and  aristocratic  common  rooms, 
lecture  room,  chapels  rich  in  carved  oak 
and  stained  glass,  infinitely  richer  in 
their  memories,  where  great  English  states¬ 
men,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics  were  nurtured, 
with  their  crowd  of  polished  —  for  the 
most  part  jilcasant,  even  in  their  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  idle  dissipation  —  gentlemen  com¬ 
moners,  and  their  dons,  courteous  in  their 
severest  curtness.  Tliere  met  and  mingled 
the  wonderful  companies  of  gifted  men ; 
there  waged  vigorous  and  subtle  intellec¬ 
tual  contests;  there  shone  the  pure  glory 
of  scholarly  “  honors.” 

“  1  dare  say  not,”  burst  out  David  Auch¬ 
inleck,  indignantly,  in  answer  to  Andrew’s 
dogged  statement  that  the  presbytery  to 
which  Auldacres,  with  its  kirk  and  school, 
belonged,  would  not  object  to  him  or  his 
brother  in  the  room  of  their  father  sujrer- 
annuated.  “  It  is  easy  lor  you  to  speak, 
Andrew ;  no  doubt  you  are  the  eldest,  ami 
you  claim  the  right  of  choice,  but  think 
what  you  are  dooming  me  to,  how  vou  are 
blasting  my  prospects.  By  Heaven,  t  cannot 
do  it !  ”  and  the  lad  broke  off  in  a  quivering 
frenzy  of  despair. 

“  Hold  on,”  growled  Andrew,  with  a 
man’s  growl,  in  reply  to  what  sounded  like 
a  woman’s  cry,  “  1  mean  to  stay  and  take 
the  school.” 

David  stepped  back,  calmed  down  in  an 
instant.  It  was  some  seconds  more  till  he 
recovered  voice  to  exclaim  and  argue,  and 
till  the  color  which  had  retreated  from  his 
cheeks,  leaving  them  blank  and  white  at  the 
immense  relief  and  yet  the  great  rebuke  of 
his  brotlier’s  announcement,  returned  to  his 
face. 

“  Are  you  serious,  Andrew  ?  Do  you 
realiv  intend  it  ?  Have  you  thought  what 
it  will  cost  vou  ?  ”  and  he  pressed  up  to  his 
brother  with  greater  freedom  and  closer  at¬ 
tachment  than  the  two  young  men,  stiff  and 
almost  frigid  in  their  intercourse,  and  each 
full  of  his  own  difficulties  and  aims,  had 
latelv  expressed. 

“  Mliat  is  the  use  of  thinking  ?  ”  protested 
Andrew,  gruffly,  leaping  down  from  the 


wall  and  walking  towards  the  house. 

“  There  is  no  other  way  if  one  of  us  is  still 
to  go  to  Oxford.” 

But  it  might  have  been  so  arranged  that 
neither  of  the  Auehinleeks  should  have  gone 
to  Oxfbid  then  or  afterwards.  They  might 
both  have  continued  at  one  of  the  Scotch 
universities,  where  students  of  slender 
means  could  have  lived  more  cheaply,  where 
clever,  steady  young  men  already  known 
could  have  got  teaching  at  once,  and  spared 
money  either  to  have  paid  a  comj)etent  as¬ 
sistant  fbr  their  father,  or  in  case  of  his  re¬ 
tiring  to  have  sui)plementcd  his  retiring 
juttance,  and  maintained  him  and  their 
mother.  Then'  Andrew  and  David  could 
still  have  ((ualified  themselves  for  a  less  am¬ 
bitious  future  indeed,  but  for  gentlemen’s 
jmotessions.  There  was  that  third  resource, 
and  it  had  occurred  to  Andrew ;  though  it 
is  bare  justice  to  state  that  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  confusion  of  David’s  mind  it  did 
not  suggest  itself  to  him  till  Andrew  had 
already  dismissed  this  la.st  alternative  with 
the  short  conclusion,  “  I’ll  stay.  If  one  of 
us  may  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn  at  O.x¬ 
ford,  it  would  be  a  pity  he  should  not  have 
the  opimrtunity.” 

“  \  oil  are  the  finest  fellow  in  the  world, 
Andrew,”  exclaimed  David,  incoherent  in 
his  agitation.  “  None  can  tell  so  well  as  I 
what  vou  are  doing.” 

“  Never  mind,”  said  Andrew,  more  as  if 
he  were  aggrieved  and  annoyed  than  grati¬ 
fied  by  his  brother’s  praise,  “  I  am  the  elder 
son,  as  you  said,”  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
bitter  irony,  which  brought  David  a  little 
more  to  his  senses. 

“  I  ought  not  to  allow  the  sacrifice,”  David 
began,  with  his  color  coming  and  going. 
“  If  1  thought  I  could  stand  the  reverse  — ” 

“  No,  you  could  not,  Davie  ” ;  Andrew  put 
his  brother  down  summarily,  sijuaring  his 
own  shoulders,  “  it  will  take  me  to  do  it. 
And  now,  if  you  like.  I’d  rather  say  no  more 
about  it.” 


SCENES  IN  PARIS. 

ON  page  C53  we  present  three  pictures  of 
war-scenes  in  Paris, —  Workiutj  on  the 
Fortificutiong,  The  French-Tireurg,  and  Jiiinf/- 
hifi  the  lilarseillaige. 

The  fortifications  of  Paris,  the  work  of  M. 
Tliiers  when  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
1841,  consist  of  a  vast  bastioned  enceinte 
over  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  protected  by  a 
zone  of  detached  forts  at  an  average  dis¬ 
tance  of  nearly  three  miles  from  the  city. 
A  month  ago  no  guns  were  mounted  on  the 
bastions.  The  ramparts  were  jiierced  by 
more  than  sixty  gates,  through  which  roads 
led  into  the  open  country  beyond ;  houses 
were  built,  and  trees  grew  in  close  pro.x- 
imity  to  the  glacis.  Who  thought  that  Paris 
needed  ramparts  against  a  foreign  foe  ? 
The  battles  of  the  Gth  of  August  changed 
confidence  to  dismay.  Twelve  thousand 
“navvies,”  working  day  and  night,  have 
cut  through  the  roiids  and  carried  the  fosse 
completely  round  the  walls.  The  smaller 
gates,  as  shown  in  our  sketch,  have  been 
blocked  up  by  banks  of  earth,  strengthened 
on  the  inside  by  palisades.  Dams  have 
been  constructed  across  the  Seine  by  which 
the  waters  may  be  forced  into  the  trenches. 
Tliree  gates  only,  those  of  Bercy,  Italy,  and 
Orleans,  are  left  open,  and  these  are  ap- 
jiroached  by  drawbridges  and  defended  by 
massive  outworks. 

Should  the  enemy  penetrate  within  the 
zone  of  forts,  those  gentlemen  in  blue 
woollen  blouses  with  scarlet  scarfs  and 
kepig  trimmed  with  red,  or  wide-awakes 
with  peacock  feathers,  may  be  e.xpected 
to  do  good  service.  Ifficy  are  the  Franc- 
'Pireurs  of  the  capital,  part  of  a  force  of 
volunteer  riflemen  tbrmed  over  all  the  coun¬ 
try  from  old  soldiers,  sjiortsmen,  game- 
keepers,  and  poachers,  —  the  one  desider¬ 
atum  being  skill  in  the  use  of  their  wea- 
jions.  In  the  country  they  are  meant  to 
serve  as  scouts  or  eclaireurg,  although  one 
regiment  has  already  been  in  line  at  Sedan 
where,  by  the  way,  it  did  not  particularly 
distinguish  itself.  In  Paris  they  will  pick 
off  the  enemy  from  behind  the  walls,  and 
Jire  to  be  reinforced,  it  is  said,  by  all  the 
disappointed  Chasseurs,  who,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  would  have  taken  out  game-licenses, 
and  who  will  now  appear  in  an  appropriate 
suit  of  black,  with  the  inevitable  red  scarf. 
The  Prussians  maintain  that  a  red  scarf  is 
not  uniform,  and  announce  their  intention 
of  shooting  every  Franc-Tireur  caught  in 
delicto. 

The  third  scene  represents  what  in  French 
parlance  is  called  a  Cafe  Chantart,  —  en¬ 
thusiastic  French  soldiers  just  off  to  the 
front,  and  a  fair  concert  singer  inflaming 
their  patriotic  ardor  with  the  grand  strains 
of  the  Marseillaise. 
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1.  Northern  R.Mllway  14.  Rji^tem  lUilwaj 

2  Churrh  of  St  Vinront  de  l^aul.  15.  Bellevi.U 

8.  Churrh  of  Notn*  D.mie  <ie  I^orette.  15.  Church  of  St  L-iurenre 

4  Churrh  of  the  Trinity  17  Bridge  of  St  Denix 

6.  \Vef>tern  Railway  (right  ride).  IS  Churrh  of  Good  Newn. 

€  Churrh  of  St.  Augustine.  19.  The  Bourse  (Exchange) 

7.  Boulevard  Malef(berbe8.  20.  Opera  Conilque. 

8  Park  M.iorcau.  21.  Ligne  des  BoulevarcU. 

9.  Church  of  St.  Philippe  du  Roule  22  Orand  Hotel. 

10.  Churrh  of  the  Madeleine.  23.  Palace  ElyM^. 

11  Grand  Opera  House.  24.  Navy  Driiartment. 

12  Protestant  Church.  25  Italian  Oitera  House. 

18  Church  of  St  Eugene.  25  I ui penal  Library. 


27  Churrh  of  the  Little  Fathers. 
2'^  Bridgit  of  St.  Martin. 

2^1.  Canal. 

8h  Bonded  IVarehouse. 

31.  Arts  and  Trades. 

32.  Place  des  Victolrcs 

83.  Column  in  the  Place  Tendome. 

84.  Church  of  the  Assumption 
35.  (Jhurrh  of  .  r.  Rcoh. 

8‘).  Grain  Market. 

37.  Church  of  St.  Eustace. 

85.  Churrh  of  St.  Nicholas 
39  Water- Worka 


40.  Prince  Eugene  Barracks 

41.  Prison. 

42  Pere  la  Chaise  Cemetery. 
43.  Temple. 

44  Church  of  St^^lisabeth. 

45  Church  of  St  Leu. 

4  i  Central  Markets. 

47  French  Theatre. 

4S.  Rue  de  lliToli. 

49.  Avenue  Scbriel 
60.  Russian  Church. 

61  The  Cirrus. 

C2.  jpall’^M^ 


63.  The  P.ilals  Ito/i! 

64.  Archiv<»s 

(V).  Napoleon  Circus. 

6 ».  La  Rot^uettc. 

57  Chun*h  of  St.  M4ry. 
&■(.  Place  Boyale. 

69  B.istiile. 

60.  Vincennes  Ihiilway. 

61.  Church  of  St.  Paul. 

62.  Hotel  do  Villc. 

63.  Tower  of  Salnt-Jaquee. 
64  Mayorilty -House. 

The  Louvre. 
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68. 
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70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 
76. 

76. 

77. 

78. 


Place  du  ('arrouseL 
The  Tuilleries 
Place  do  la  Concorde 
Avenue  of  the  Champs  Blysdes. 

Round  Point. 

Arch  of  Triumph. 

Jardin  Mabillc. 

Avenue  de  lTm[H^ratrice. 

Diorama. 

Palace  of  Industry  (Exhibition  of  18601 
Church  of  St.  Genuain-r-Auxerrois 
IMuce  du  Chatelet. 

Church  of  St.  Gervais. 
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91.  The  Auteuil  Railway. 

92  Chaillot 

93  Bridge  of  the  TriTaliiles. 

94.  Bridite  of  Oonrord. 

95.  Sniferiiio  Bridge. 

96.  Royal  Bridge. 

97.  Oarrou.sel  Bridge. 

9H.  Bridge  of  Artit. 

99.  New  Bridge. 

100.  La  Sainte  Chapellt 
101  Palace  of  Justice. 

102.  Tribunal  of  Coniiocrce 


103.  Notre  I)ame. 

104  Au^terlits  Bridge 
105.  Berey  Bridge 
1*16  Touniellea  Bridgi 
107  The  ArchbHhop’B  Bridge. 
10ft  Pont  Bleu. 

Vl9.  The  Oltv  Bridge, 
no.  ftt  Michel  Bridge. 

Ill  Orleans  Railway. 

112.  .lanlin  des  Plantes. 

113.  ('hurch  of  St.  Sererin. 
ill.  CburuU  of  St.  Nicbolaa. 


School  of  Modicine. 

The  Mint 
The  Institute. 

Palace  cf  Arts. 

fjCgion  of  Honor 

Church  of  St. -Germain^des-Pres. 

Odwn. 

Hotel  CInny 
.  The  Sorbonne. 

Church  of  St.  Etienne  da  Moat 
Alms-Hou^fu. 

Bicetre. 


The  Pantheon. 

Boulevard  Sevastopol . 

Church  of  St  Sulpice. 

Church  of  St.  Clothilde. 

Legislative  Hall. 

Bridge  of  Alin& 

Senate  Chamber. 

Passy. 

.  Ancient  city-wall  and  BoU  de  Boulogne. 
Auteuil. 

Bridge  of  Grenelle. 

Bridge  of  Jena 


I.'IO.  ChsTTip  de  Mars  (Exposition  of  1867). 
I4d  Military  School. 

111.  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

142.  Artesian  Well  of  Grenelle. 

143  IVestcrn  Railway  (left  side). 

144.  Home  for  Foundlings. 

145.  Luxembourg  Palace. 

146.  The  Left  Shle. 

147  Church  of  St.  Jacques-du-llaut-Pafc 
14ft.  Church  of  Val  de  Grace. 

149  Sceaux  Railway. 

150.  The  Observatory. 
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RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  England  lias  a  new  drink,  made  from 
eoffec-leaves.  It  is  said  to  be  not  unjileas- 
aut. 

—  A  number  of  elderly  ladies  in  Paris 
came  to  the  Mairic  to  ask  if  dogs,  cats,  par¬ 
rots,  and  canaries  came  under  the  head  of 
the  “  useless  mouths  ”  which  were,  ordered 
to  leave  the  city,  lliey  were  told,  in  reply, 
that  these  creatures  couhl  not  be  so  consid- 
en'd,  as  in  case  of  need  they  might  he  eaten. 
This  resjxinse  in  no  sense  appeared  to  jilease 
the  venerable  dames. 

—  The  French  system  of  selling  newspa- 
jiers  in  the  streets  by  kiosques  has  heen  iin- 
jiortcd  into  London.  When  the  first  little 
building  was  set  uj)  the  children  in  the 
street  were  in  the  habit  of  eongregating  bc- 
Ibre  it  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
Punch-an<l-.Judy  show  ujion  a  new  system. 
The  attendant  was  frequently  asked  “  when 
he  was  going  to  begin.” 

—  There  is  on  exhibition  at  the  London 
Crystal  Palace  a  gigantic  map  upon  which 
movable  toy  soldiers  arc  made  to  i-etreat  and 
advance  according  to  the  advices  received  by 
telegraph.  By  means  of  these  contrivances 
our  English  cousins  follow  accurately  from 
day  to  d^  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  are 
relieved  from  the  painful  process  of  tracing 
out  what  has  occurred  .by  the  aid  of  the 
newspapers  and  small  maps. 

—  The  milliners  abroad  still  continue 
their  practice  of  twisting  horrors  into  finery. 
Their  advertisements,  however,  are  useful 
as  forming  an  epitome  of  the  story  of  the 
war.  The  Queen  advertises  “  Mitrailleuse, 
a  perfectly  new  fiibrie,  with  endless  wear,” 

“  Drab  Fritz,  an  autumn  novelty,”  “  Black 
silk  at  panic  prices.”  The  Fnmch  novelties 
in  dress  are  equally  suggestive.  “  The  Revo¬ 
lution  Hat  ”  and  “  The  Vendean  Hat  ”  have, 
it  seems,  appeared  simultaneously;  these 
two  hats  must  fight  it  out  as  best  they  can, 
the  general  favorite  being  the  “  Emigre  bon¬ 
net.”  Ahsit  omen  ! 

—  It  might  he  an  interesting  pastime,  to 
any  one  possessing  sufficient  time  and  pa¬ 
tience,  to  take  the  files  of  a  couple  of  le.ading 
papers,  since  the  declaration  of  war  on  the 
15th  of  July,  and  test  the  numerous  rumors 
by  subsequent  facts,  —  only  there  would  be 
this  difficulty,  that  »ve  do  not  know  what  are 
facts !  In  default  of  this  comparison,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rumors  first  stated  and  then  denied 
would  be  an  interesting  study  ;  and  to  this 
might  be  added  a  collection  of  statements 
put  forward  not  as  nimors,  but  as  facts, 
which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  false. 
No  one  can  understand  the  newspapers 
nowadays,  and  an  enterprising  individual 
might  publish  a  key  to  them  every  evening, 
and  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account  in 
its  columns  of  the  statements  and  the  coun¬ 
ter-statements. 

—  Military  ballooning  has  always  had  an 
interest  for  theorists  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  enthusiastic  author  of  “  Tlie  Right  to 
Fly,”  Nadar,  has  been  associated  with  the 
Polytechnic  committee  of  the  defence  of 
Paris,  and  a  service  for  military  aerostatie 
observations  has  been  formed  in  two  divis¬ 
ions,  one  for  each  bank  of  the  Seine,  under 
Nadar  and  the  elder  (Jodard,  “  aeronaut  to 
the  Emperor,”  with  the  assistance  of  MM. 
Dartois  and  Durnof.  Their  balloons,  tluree 
in  number,  will,  it  is  said,  present  a  very 
difficult  mark  at  the  height  of  500  metres 
even  to  rifled  arms  of  precision.  The  pierc¬ 
ing  of  a  captive  balloon  by  a  bullet  does  not 
at  once  render  it  unserviceable,  as  was 
proved  in  1793  by  Coutelle,  who  remained 
up  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the 
silk  had  been  struck  by  nine  balls.  The 
principal  dread  is  an  explosive  or  hot  bullet; 
but,  as  M.  de  Gangler  remarks  in  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  at  the  worst  the  balloon 
would  only  blow  up,  an  event  which  does 
not  hapj)en  every  day,  and  perfect  safety  is 
with  difficulty  obtained  in  war.  Great 
things  are  exj)ectod  from  the  night  work  of 
these  balloons  eijuipped  with  the  electric 
light. 

—  The  fallen  Emperor  appears  to  have 
feathered  his  nest  very  comfortably.  It  is 
said  to  be  no  secret  in  Amsterdam  that  his 
Imperial  Majesty  two  months  ago  placed 
£400,000  in  Dutch  railway  bonds,  upon 
the  dividends  of  which,  with  other  invest¬ 
ments,  he  and  his  family  may  manage  to  get 
on  very  comfortably.  The  denouement  may 
possibly  seem  a  little  unromantic  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  spent  their  blood  in  the 
Imperialist  cause,  cheered  by  the  inspirit¬ 
ing  addresses  of  their  leader  and  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  followed  a  man  whose  motto 


was  “  Mort  ou  victorieUx  ” ;  but  after  all  they 
deserve  their  disappointment  for  having  so 
mistaken  the  spirit  of  their  age.  What  was 
the  use  of  “  Mr.”  Burke’s  telling  them  eigh¬ 
ty  years  back  that  the  “  age  of  sophisters, 
economists,  and  calculators  ”  had  succeeded 
that  of  chivalry  ?  Did  they  really  supjmse 
that  a  Eurojjean  sovereign  would  stake  his 
life  upon  a  battle,  and  die  at  the  head  of  his 
followers,  like  an  ignorant  Abyssinian 
prince  ?  ”  Did  they  indeed  require  actual 
experience  to  prove  to  them  that  Darius 
“fallen  from  his  high  estate”  no  longer 
“  welters  in  his  blood,”  but  retirt's  calmly 
ui)on  his  other  estates  real  and  jHirsonal, 
and  passes  the  remainder  of  his  life  either 
in  harmless  field  s{)orts  or  in  philosophical 
reviews  of  his  own  career. 

—  The  news  that  the  library  at  Stra.s- 
bourg  had  been  laid  in  ruins  by  the  German 
bombardment  has  caused  a  painful  sen¬ 
sation,  especially  among  lovers  of  bibliog- 
rai)hy.  When  we  consider  that  printing 
was  jwobably  invented  —  though  not  first 
practised  — at  Strasbourg,  and  that  the  li¬ 
brary  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  we 
may  understand  the  an.xiety  of  the  literary 
world  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  real¬ 
ly  done.  It  may,  however,  alleviate  this 
uneasiness  somewhat  to  know  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  advantages  which  the  city 
might  have  been  expected  to  derive  from  its 
connection  with  the  first  printers,  the  li¬ 
brary  contained,  with  one  remarkable  excep¬ 
tion,  few  very  valuable  books.  That  excep¬ 
tion  was  a  small  folio  volume  in  which  the 
depositions  in  the  famous  lawsuit  between 
Faust  and  Gutenberg  were  written  by  what 
was  said  to  be  a  contemj)orary  hand.  This 
is  open  to  doubt,  but  the  volume  was  — 
may  we  not  say  is  ?  —  of  the  greatest  inter¬ 
est,  as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  sources 
from  which  the  prevalent  opinions  as  to  the 
origin  of  printing  are  derived.  Among  the 
early  specimens  of  typography  there  was  a 
copy  of  the  first  German  Bible,  printed  by 
Mentelin,  about  1466,  but  undated;  also 
three  early  Latin  Bibles  by  Mentelin,  Jen¬ 
son,  and  Eggestein,  the  last  bearing  the 
manuscript  date  1468.  There  was,  besides, 
a  rare  copy  of  Virgil  by  Mentelin,  a  still 
rarer  Commentary  of  Servius  ui)on  that 
]K)ct,  printed  by  the  celebrated  Valdarfer ; 
a  .lerome’s  “  Epistles,”  by  Schoifl’er,  1470; 
and  about  4,000  other  books  printed  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
I’here  were  only  two  or  three  illuminated 
ilSS.  of  any  great  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  rarest  volumes  were  placed  in  safe¬ 
ty  before  this  unhappy  event,  and  that  at 
least  the  little  folio  manuscript  which  has  so 
long  been  the  chief  bibliographical  treasure 
of  Strasbourg  has  been  preserved. 

—  An  English  writer  makes  several 
pleasant  suggestions  touching  the  talking 
machine,  which  is  described  in  another  col¬ 
umn.  He  says  that  talking  machines  might 
be  placed  in  the  pulpits  of  every  churcdi 
within  a  certain  radius,  and  one  clergyman 
from  a  central  point  might  address  all  the 
congregations  simultaneously.  This  would 
enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  fifty,  and 
render  it  possible  to  pay  him  a  stipend  more 
worthy  of  his  labors  than  that  which  is  un¬ 
der  present  arrangements  received  by  too 
many  of  the  clergy,  who  are  expected  to  live 
and  dress  like  gentlemen,  and  bring  up  large 
families,  on  less  pay  than  that  received  by 
omnibus  drivers.  A  talking  machine  resem¬ 
bling  a  police-constable  might  also  with  ad¬ 
vantage  be  placed  in  front  of  the  shop  win¬ 
dows  in  which  photographic  portraits  are 
displayed.  This  machine  should  perio<li- 
cally,  say  once  in  every  two  minutes,  ejacu¬ 
late  in  deep  guttural  tones,  “  Move  on,  and 
thus  keep  the  street  clear  at  a  slight  expense 
to  the  ratepayers.  In  various  ways  these 
machines  might  be  utilized.  In  ragged- 
schools  they  would  be  invaluable ;  a  stn>ng 
machine  so  constructed  as  to  use  bad  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  punched  on  the  head  as  an 
example  for  the  boys.  Singing  machines 
would  t)ring  the  delights  of  tlie  oj)era  with¬ 
in  the  domestic  circle ;  and  pc-rsuasive  ma¬ 
chines  established  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
connection  with  submarine  telegraph  lines 
would  be  invaluable  for  missionary  work  at 
unhealthy  stations.  But  what  we  really 
require  at  present  is  a  fighting  machine. 
Regiments  of  these  might  be  cut  down  with¬ 
out  breaking  a  nation’s  heart.  War  with¬ 
out  tears  and  bloodshed  would,  however, 
possess  little  attractions  for  high-spirited 
nations;  the  gay  and  the  gallant  would,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  pine  for  their  wounds  and 
slaughter,  and  if  by  common  agreement 
fijhting  was  only  allowed  by  machinery, 
and  destruction  was  confined  to  dummies, 
the  fair  fields  of  ambition  would  soon  be 
withered  by  the  monotony  of  universal 
peace.  .  _ 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK.  j 

HOME  NEWS. 

SEPTEMBER  1.3.  The  Secretary  of  State  sent  | 
to  Minister  Waslihurne  at  Paris  a  letter  of  con-  I 
gratulation  u{)on  the  resolute,  prompt,  anil  discreet 
manner  in  which  he  has  met  the  various  trying 
(luestions  f.jrced  upon  him  since  the  French-Prus- 
sian  war  began. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of  translation, 
which  is  rarely  performed,  and  has  hitherto  been 
quite  unknown  in  this  country,  was  jierformed  in 
Cincinnati,  Sept.  11,  by  Archbishop  Purcell.  The 
remains  were  those  of  St.  Aureliana,  a  virgin  mar¬ 
tyr  of  the  second  century,  who  issunposed  to  have 
lieen  a  inemlier  of  the  family  of  the  Roman  Empe¬ 
ror  Aurelian.  These  remains  and  the  sarcophagus 
which  contained  them  were  brought  from  the  Ro¬ 
man  catacombs  to  the  convent  of  St.  Clare  by  Mrs. 
Peters,  who  has  endowed  that  convent.  The  re¬ 
mains  were  prepared  for  the  ceremony  with  great 
care.  The  bones,  which  were  incomplete,  were 
first  embedded  in  wax  in  their  proper  relative  po¬ 
sitions,  and  the  rest  of  the  b^v  was  then  con¬ 
structed  of  the  same  material.  They  were  finally 
draped  in  the  simple  habiliments  of  a  Roman 
maiden,  and  presented  a  natural  and  almost  lite- 
like  apfiearance.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies 
in  the  chapel,  which  included  a  sermon  and  bene¬ 
diction  by  the  Right  Reverend  Archbishop,  the  re¬ 
mains  were  carried  in  procession  and  placed  in  a 
sarcophagus  in  the  tomb  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception. 

The  Ilartl'ord  Female  Seminary,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Catherine  Beecher,  opened  its  fall 
term  Sept.  14,  with  about  eighty  pupils.  Professor 
C.  E.  Stowe  is  to  assist  Miss  Beecher,  giving  scrip¬ 
tural  lessons  each  day,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  will  instruct  in  composition. 

A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Boston, 
Hartford,  and  Erie  Railroad  was  held  in  Boston 
Sept.  14  and  15.  After  a  stormy  discussion  it  was 
voted  to  elect  13  directors,  and  the  ticket  proposed 
by  New  York  stockholders  was  chosen. 

Hon.  Hiram  Ketchum,  formerly  a  prominent  pol¬ 
itician,  died  Sept.  16,  at  Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Marie  Seebach,  the  illustrious  tragedienne,  ar¬ 
rived  at  New  York  Sept.  18. 

Thomas  Ewbank,  one  of  the  founders  and  late 
senior  officer  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, 
author  of  several  works,  died  Sept.  16  in  New 
York. 

Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  reached  New  York  Sept. 
14.  She  received  a  complimentary  serenade  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  and  made  her  first  public  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  country  at  a  concert  in  Steinway 
Hall,  Sept.  19.  Her  reception  was  most  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  East  Boston  Sept. 
20.  destroying  property  estimated  at  more  than  a 
million  dollars. 

Hon.  George  Bancroft  recently  gave  S  2,000  to 
Phillips  Academy  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  to  found  a 
scholarship,  saying  “  a  boy  is  forgotten  in  the  place 
of  his  haunts,  but  for  himself  he  can  never  forget 
them.” 

The  bar  of  St.  Louis,  at  a  recent  meeting,  re¬ 
solved  that  in  the  death  of  Miss  Helena  Barkaloo 
“  we  deplore  the  loss  of  the  first  of  her  sex  ever 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri ;  that  in  her  eru¬ 
dition,  industry,  and  enterprise  we  have  to  regret 
the  loss  of  one  who,  in  the  morning  of  her  career, 
bade  fair  to  reflect  credit  upon  her  profession  and 
add  new  honors  to  her  sex.” 

The  editorial  fraternity  of  Massachusetts,  to  the 
number  of  250,  spent  Se.ot.  20  at  Haverhill,  Mass., 
by  invitation  of  Dr.  .1.  R.  Nichols,  o{l\\eJimrnalof 
Oitmittry.  The  day’s  entertainment  included  a 
sail  on  the  Merrimack,  a  ride  to  Lake  Keiioza,  and 
dinner,  music,  and  speeches  at  the  lakeside. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

The  War.  —  The  German  armies  are  closing 
around  Paris,  and  the  siege  may  be  dated  from 
Sept.  15.  Foreigners  and  non-combatants  have 
been  warned  to  leave  the  city.  Prussian  spies, 
mostly  Uhlans,  are  supposed  to  be  in  Paris  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  and  several  have  already  been 
captured.  The  military  authorities,  following  the 
lead  of  General  Trochii,  profess  to  bo  fully  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  siege.  Vast  supplies  of  fixid  have 
been  provided,  and  more  than  6,000,000  pound.s  of 
gunpowder  are  in  the  magazine.  Some  of  the  for¬ 
ests  near  the  city  have  been  burned ;  all  railway 
lines,  except  those  running  west,  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  useless;  and  many  buildings  within  the  out¬ 
er  line  of  fortifications,  have  been  destroyed.  The 
available  forces  in  Paris  are  estimated  at  400,000. 
Tbe  National  Guard  went  on  duty  in  the  fortre.sses 
Sept.  14.  Most  of  the  Government  offices  have 
been  transferred  to  Tours. 

There  are  reports  of  several  unimportant  skir¬ 
mishes,  but  the  struggle  for  Paris  has  not  yet  be¬ 
gun  in  deadly  earaest. 

There  have  been  various  efforts  to  mediate  a 
peace  or  an  armistice,  but  without  result.  It  is 
reported  that  a  secretary  of  the  British  Legation 
at  Paris  went  to  Prussian  head-quarters,  and  learned 
that  Bismarck  demands  Strasbourg  and  Metz  un¬ 
conditionally.  If  these  are  refused,  Paris  must  be 
crushed. 

The  latest  report  (Sept.  20)  is  that  Jules  Favre 
has,  through  English  intervention,  gtiincd  permis¬ 
sion  to  visit  King  William,  to  endeavor  to  arrange 
terms  of  peace ;  and  that  he  has  gone  to  Rheims 
for  that  purpttse. 

Strasbourg  still  holds  out,  though  its  command¬ 
er,  Gen.  Ulrich  is  reported  to  have  notified  his 
government  that  he  cannot  resist  much  longer. 
Metz  is  still  invested,  but  some  part  of  the  French 
army  beleaguered  there  appears  to  have  eseaped 
and  is  said  to  be  marching  for  Paris.  Toul  and 
Montmedy  are  still  resolutely  defended. 

There  is  apparent  harmony  of  counsel  and  ac¬ 
tion  at  Paris;  the  Provisional  Government  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
and  commands  their  hearty  sympathy.  Rochefort 
is  one  of  its  strongest  supporters.  He  uses  his  im¬ 
mense  influence  over  the  people  to  soothe  and  quiet 
the  impatient,  and  counsels  moderation.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  said  that  a  Bonapartist  plot  has 
been  discovered,  and  several  of  the  old  Police,  and 
a  nephew  of  Ex-Prefect  of  the  Seine,  Pietri,  have 


been  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in 
it. 

M.  Thiers  had  an  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Granville,  Sept.  13,  to  secure  the  intervention  of 
England.  It  is  stated  that  he  proposed  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis  of  pence :  Payment  to  Prussia  of  the  war 
expenses;  destruction  of  all  the  forts  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine;  temporary  occupation  of  Metz  and  Stras¬ 
bourg  by  the  German  troops  until  the  election  of 
an  authorized  Government  for  France  and  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty  by  the  proper  authorities.  He 
was  assured  that  England  could  not  attempt  to 
mediate  unless  requested  to  do  so  by'  both  Prussia 
and  France.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  an 
impromptu  meeting  was  held  in  Trafalgar  Sqiiare, 
at  which  the  English  Government  was  severely  de¬ 
nounced  for  its  course  toward  the  French  Repub¬ 
lic. 

The  price  of  butchers’  meat  in  Paris  has  been 
fixed  by  official  decree,  —  that  of  the  best  cuts  at 
twenty-one  cents  per  pound.  The  wines  and  pro¬ 
visions  found  in  the  Imperial  palace  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  ambulances. 

The  Italian  troops  have  advanced  into  the  Papal 
territory  and  are  generally  welcomed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  A  buttle  occurred  at  Civita  Castellana  Sept. 
12,  which  lasted  an  hour,  the  Pontifical  forces 
then  surrendering.  The  latest  reports  state  that 
the  Pope  has  decided  to  remain  at  the  Vatican, 
and  content  himself  with  protesting  against  the 
invasion.  Popular  uprisings  have  occurred 
at  Nice  and  Mentone.  The  French  authorities 
have  been  deposed  and  the  Italian  Republic  pro¬ 
claimed. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel  has  written  a  letter  to 
the  Pope  declaring  that  if  he  had  not  taken  the 
course  he  has  taken,  the  Republic  would  have 
been  proclaimed  in  every  Italian  city.  As  it  is, 
republicanism  is  so  rampant  that  it  may  prove 
irrepressible. 

>ir.  Disraeli  delivered  an  address  at  Aylesbury 
Sept.  14,  in  which  he  congratulated  England  that 
by  parliamentary  and  other  reforms  she  bad  re¬ 
moved  all  opportunities  of  internal  disquiet,  and  is 
now  in  a  condition  to  witness  unmoved  vanUhiug 
eimiires  and  rising  republics. 

The  discovery  of  an  immense  cataract  in  British 
Guiana  is  reported.  There  are  two  falls,  one  770, 
and  the  other  50  feet  in  height,  the  volumes  of  wa¬ 
ter  being  78  feet  deep  and  100  yards  wide. 

Princess  Amelia,  Duchess  of  Saxony,  sister  of 
King  John,  died  at  Dresden  Sept.  18. 

It  is  officially  stated  at  Berlin  that  when  Napo¬ 
leon  was  at  Namur,  in  Belgium,  he  eulogized  the 
discipline  and  courage  of  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and 
said  nothing  could  keep  them  out  of  Paris. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL.  Z 

September  14. 

FlNASCLSt. 

Loxdox.  —  Consols,  92 '4  ;  U.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  90:  do. 
1867,  88. 

XewYork.— Gold,  1U\;  U.  S.  6’s,  1881,  114;  5-20’s, 
1862,  113  ;  do.  1867, 110^. 

Commercial. 

LtVRRPOOL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9’4d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  98.  3d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  lO^'c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  8  1.27  (a  1  30. 

Chicaco.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  Sl.Ol'j  (New  No.  2). 

September  1.1. 

Finaxcul. 

London.  —  Consols,  92 '4  ;  C.  8.  5-20's,  1862,  90 '4  ;  do. 
1867,  88*4. 

New  York.  — Gold,  114 V.  8.  6’s.  1881, 113’;;  5-20’8, 
1862, 112;;  i  do.  1867,  llO’j . 

COMMERCLAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  O'^d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s  5il. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplanils,  19J,c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  81  28  (ir  1.30. 

CniCAOO.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  8 1  01  ‘4  (No.  2). 

September  16. 

Fixaxci.al. 

London.  —  Consols,  92  ;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  90 ;  do. 

1867,  88*4. 

Frankfort.  —  V.  8.  5-20’8,  1862,  93^4. 

New  York.  — Gold,  114'.;  C.  S.  6’s,  1881,  IW^;  5-20’s, 
1862, 1127,;  do.  1867,  110,'^. 

Commerci.al. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  O’.d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  6.1. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19' jc. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  1.30  fti  1  34. 

Chicago.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  5?  1 07 '2  (No.  2). 

September  17. 

Financlal. 

London.  —  Consols.  92’,;  U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  90;  do 
1887,  88  >4. 

New  York.  —  Oohi,  113’;  ifr  114',;  r.  8.  6’s,  1881, 113>; 
5-’20’s,  1862,  112-.;  do.  1867,  110';. 

Commeeciai. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9',  d. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  19,'4'c. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  S  1.36  (lif  1  38. 

Chic.aoo.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  S  1.09  (No.  2). 

September  19. 

Financuu 

London.  —  Consols,  92',;  U.  S.  5-20’3,  1862,  90',;  do. 
1887,  88',. 

New  York.  — Gold,  113’;  <»  114;  r.  8.  e’s,  1881, 113’i; 
5-’20’s,  1862,  112’4  ;  do.  1867,  110’,. 

CoMMERn.AL. 

Liyirpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9’,d. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  9s.  6<i. 

New  York.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  lO'.c. :  red 
winter  wheat,  *1.371; 

CmCAGO.  — Red  winter  wheat,  S1.12  (No.  2). 

September  20. 

Financtal. 

London.  — Consols.  92',;  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  90’.';  do. 
1887.  88’.  . 

Frankfort.  —  U.  8.  5-20’s,  1862,  94','. 

Niw  York.  —  Gold  113,’;;  U  8.  6’s,  1881, 113V;  5  20’s, 
1862  112’;  ;  do.  1867, 110’,. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool  -~Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9’;d. 

New  Y’ork.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplanls,  ISVe. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  *  1.32  @  1.36. 
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EVERY  SATUIU)] 


THE  CRISIS,  —  BRINGING  Ulj 

KliOM  THE  PICTURE  BY  SCllIl 


ODE  ON  THE  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE 
FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

SfpUi.:ber  4, 1870. 

UY  ALOKUMON  illAKLICii  bWl^iBUlUiK. 

X  VICTOR  HUGO. 

Steophe  L 

WITH  .«on^  and  crying  and  sounds  of  ac¬ 
clamations, 

Lo,  the  flame  risen,  the  fire  that  falls  in 
showers ! 

Hark ;  for  the  word  is  out  amon;;  the  nations : 

Look ;  for  the  light  is  up  upon  the  hours : 

O  fears,  O  shames,  O  many  tribulations. 

Yours  were  all  yesterdays,  but  this  day  ours. 
Strong  were  your  bunds  linked  fast  with  lamuu- 
tations. 

With  groans  and  tears  built  into  walls  and 
towers  ; 

Strong  were  your  works  and  wonders  of  high 
stations. 

Your  forts  blood-based  and  rampires  of  your 
powers : 

Lo  now  the  last  of  divers  desolations, 

The  hand  of  time,  that  gathers  hosts  like 
flowers : 

Time,  that  fills  up  and  pours  out  generations  ; 
Time,  at  whoso  breath  confounded  empire 
cowers. 

Str.  2. 

What  are  those  moving  in  the  dawn’s  red 
gloom? 

What  is  she  waited  on  by  dread  and  doom, 
HI  ministers  of  morning,  Mndsmen  bom  of 
night? 

If  that  head  veiled  and  bowed  be  morning’s 
head,  - 


If  she  come  walking  between  doom  and 
dre.td, 

Who  shall  rise  up  with  song  and  daucc  before 
her  sight  ? 

Arc  not  the  night’s  dead  hca{)cd  about  her 
feet  ? 

Is  not  death  swollen,  and  slaughter  full  of 
meat  ? 

What,  is  their  feast  a  bride-feast,  where  men 
sing  and  dunce  ? 

A  bitter,  a  bitter  bride-song  and  a  shrill 

Should  the  house  raise  that  such  bride-fol¬ 
lowers  fill. 

Wherein  defeat  weds  ruin,  and  takes  for  bride- 
bed  France. 

Fur  nineteen  years  deep  shame  and  sore 
desire 

Fed  from  men’s  hearts  with  hungering  fangs 
of  fire. 

And  hor)e  fell  sick  with  famine  for  the  food  of 
cliange. 

Now  is  change  come,  but  bringing  funeral 
urns: 

Now  is  day  nigh,  but  the  dawn  blinds  and 
bums ; 

Now  time  long  dumb  hath  language,  but  the 
tongue  is  strange. 

We  that  have  seen  her  not  our  whole  lives 
long, 

We  to  whose  cars  her  dirge  was  cradle-song, 

The  dirge  men  sang  who  laid  in  earth  her  living 
bead. 

Is  it  by  such  light  that  we  live  to  sec 

Risen,  with  rent  hair  and  raiment.  Liberty  ? 

Docs  her  grave  open  only  to  restore  her  dead  ? 


Ah,  was  it  this  we  looked  fur,  Ioukc<l  and 
jiraycd. 

This  hour  that  treads  uj)on  the  prayers  we 
made. 

This  ravening  hour  that  breaks  down  good  and 
ill  alike  ! 

Ah,  was  it  thus  wo  thought  to  see  her  and 
hear. 

The  one  love  indivisible  and  dear  ? 

Is  it  her  head  that  hands  which  strike  down 
wruug  must  strike  ? 

Str.  3. 

Where  is  hope,  and  promise  where,  in  all  these 
things. 

Shocks  of  strength  with  strcngtli,  and  jar  of 
hurtling  kings  ? 

Who  of  all  men,  who  will  show  ns  any  goo<l  1 

Shall  these  lightnings  of  blind  battles  give  men 
light? 

Where  is  freedom  ?  who  will  bring  ns  in  her  sight. 
That  have  hardly  seen  her  fouipriut  where  she 
stood  ? 

Str.  4. 

Who  is  this  that  rises  red  with  wounds  and 
splendid, 

All  her  breast  and  brow  made  beautiful  with 
scars. 

Burning  bare  os  naked  daylight,  undefended. 

In  her  hands  for  spoils  her  splintered  prison- 
bars, 

In  her  eyes  the  light  and  fire  of  h>ng  iwiin  eudeil, 
In  her  lips  a  sung  us  uf  tl>c  inuiuing  stars  i 

Str.  5.  ; 

O  tom  out  of  thy  trance, 

_  O  deathless,  O  my  France, 


0  many-wounded  mother,  O  redeemed  to  reign ! 
()  rarely  sweet  and  bitter 
The  bright  brief  tears  that  glitter 
Ou  thine  unclosing  eyelids,  proud  of  their  own 
])ain ; 

The  beautiful  brief  tears 
'I'hat  wash  the  stains  of  years 
White  as  the  names  immortal  of  thy  chosen  and 
slain. 

O  loved  so  much  so  long, 

O  smitten  with  such  wrong, 

O  purged  at  lust  and  perfect  without  spot  or 
stain. 

Light  of  the  light  oPman, 
llelHjrn  republican. 

At  last,  O  first  Republic,  hailetl  in  heaven  again ! 
Out  uf  the  obscene  eclipse 
Rerisen,  with  burning  lips 
To  witness  lor  us  if  we  looked  for  thee  in  vain. 

Stjo.  6. 

Thou  wast  tlio  light  whereby  man  saw  . 
Light,  thou  the  trumpet  of  the  law  \ 
Proclaiming  manhood  to  mankind  ; 

And  what  if  all  these  years  were  blind 
And  shameful  ?  Hath  the  sun  a  flaw 
Because  one  hour  hath  j)ower  to_  draw 

Mist  round  him  wreathed  ns  links  to  bind? 
And  what  if  now  keen  anguish  drains 
The  very  wcllspring  of  thy  veins 
And  very  spirit  of  thy  breath  ? 

The  life  outlives  them  and  disdains  ; 

Tlio  sense  which  makes  the  soul  remains. 

And  blood  of  thought  which  travoileth 
To  bring  forth  hope  with  procreant  pains. 

O  thou  that  satest  bound  in  chains 
Between  thine  hills  and  pleasant  plains 
As  whom  his  own  soul  vanquiancth,  , 


Held  in  the  bonds  of  his  own  thought, 
Whence  very  death  cun  take  oil' naught. 

Nor  sleep,  with  bittercrdreaius  than  death,  — 
What  tlioiigh  thy  thousands  at  thy  knees 
Lie  thick  as  grave-worms  feed  on  these. 
Though  thy  green  fields  and  joyous  places 
Arc  populous  with  blood-blackening  faces 
And  wan  limbs  eaten  by  the  sun  ! 

Better  an  end  of  all  men’s  races. 

Better  the  world’s  whole  work  were  done, 
And  life  wiped  out  of  all  our  traces. 

And  there  were  left  to  time  not  one. 

Than  such  as  these  that  fill  thy  graves 
Should  sow  in  slaves  the  seed  of  slaves. 

Antistropub  1. 

Not  of  thy  sons,  O  mother  many-wounded. 

Not  of  thy  sons  arc  slaves  ingruffetl  and  grown. 
Was  it  not  thine,  the  fire  whence  light  rebounded 
From  kingdom  on  rekindling  kingdom  thrown. 
From  hearts  confirmed  on  tyrannies  confounded. 
From  earth  on  heaven,  fire  mightier  than  his 
own  ? 

Not  thine  the  breath  wherewith  time’s  clarion 
sounded, 

And  all  the  terror  in  the  trumpet  blown  ? 

The  voice  whereat  the  thunders  stood  astounded 
As  at  a  new  sound  of  a  God  unknown  1 
And  all  the  seas  and  shores  within  them  founded 
Shook  at  the  strange  speech  of  thy  lips  alone. 
And  all  the  hills  of  heaven,  the  storm-surrounded. 
Trembled,  and  all  the  night  sent  forth  a  groan. 

Ar  x  2. 

What  hast  thou  done  that  such  an  hour  should 
be 

More  than  another  <  fothed  with  blood  to  thee  1 


Thou  hast  seen  many  a  bloodred  hour  before 
this  one. 

What  art  thou  that  thy  lovers  should  mis¬ 
doubt  ? 

What  is  this  hour  that  it  should  cast  hope  out  ? 

If  hope  turn  back  and  fall  from  tlice,  what  hast 
thou  done  1 

Thou  hast  done  ill  against  thine  own  soul ; 
yea. 

Thine  own  soul  host  thou  slain  and  burnt 
away. 

Dissolving  it  with  poison  into  foul  thin  fume. 

'I'liinc  own  life  and  creation  of  thy  fate 

Thou  hast  set  thine  bund  to  unmake  and  dis- 
create ; 

And  now  thy  slain  soul  rises  between  dread  and 
doom. 

Yea,  this  is  she  that  comes  between  them  led ; 

That  veiled  head  is  thine  own  soul’s  buried 
head. 

The  head  that  was  as  morning’s  in  the  whole 
world’s  sight. 

These  wounds  are  deadly  on  thee,  but  deadlier 

Those  wounds  the  ravenotis  jwison  left  on  her; 

How  shall  her  weak  hands  bold  thy  weak  hands 
up  to  fight  ? 

Ah,  but  her  fiery  eyes,  her  eyes  are  these 

That,  g>/.ir!»,  make  thee  shiver  to  the  knees 

AiiJ  the  blood  leap  within  tliee,  and  the  strong 
joy  rise. 

Wliut,  doth  her  sight  yet  make  thine  heart  to 
dance  f 

O  France,  0  freedom,  O  the  soul  of  France, 

Are  ye  then  quickened,  gazing  in  each  other’s 
eyes? 


Ah,  and  her  words,  the  words  wherewith  she 
sought  thee. 

Sorrowing,  and  bare  in  hand  the  robe  she 
wrought  thee 

To  wear  when  soul  and  boily  were  again  made 
one. 

And  fairest  among  women,  and  a  bride, 

Sweet-voiced  to  sing  the  bridegroom  to  her 
side. 

The  spirit  of  man,  the  bridegroom  brighter  than 
the  sun ! 

Ant.  3. 

Who  shall  help  me  ?  who  shall  take  me  by  the 
hand  ? 

Who  shall  teach  mine  eyes  to  see,  my  feet  to 
stand. 

Now  my  foes  have  stripped  and  wounded  me 
by  night  ? 

Who  shall  heal  me?  who  shall  oomc  to  take 
my  pfirt  1 

Who  shall  set  me  as  a  seal  upon  his  heart. 

As  a  seal  upon  his  arm  mode  bare  for  fight. 

Ant.  4. 

If  thou  know  not,  O  thou  fairest  among  women. 

If  thou  see  not  wlierc  the  signs  of  him  abide. 

Lift  thine  eyes  up  to  the  light  that  stars  grow 
dim  in. 

To  the  morning  whence  ho  comes  to  take  thy 
side. 

None  blit  he  can  bear  the  light  that  love  wraps 
him  in. 

When  he  comes  on  earth  to  take  himself  a 
bride. 

Ant.  5. 

Light  of  light,  name  of  names. 

Whose  shadows  ore  live  flames. 


The  soul  that  moves  the  wings  of  worlds  upon 
their  way ; 

Life,  spirit,  blootl  and  breath 
In  time  and  change  and  death 
Substant  through  strength  and  iveokuess,  ardor 
and  decay ; 

Lord  of  the  lives  of  lands, 

ISpii'it  of  m-m,  whose  hands 
Weave  the  web  through  wherein  man’s  centuries 
fall  as  jirey ; 

That  art  within  our  will 
Power  to  make,  save,  and  kill. 
Knowledge  and  choice,  to  take  extremities  and 
weigh ; 

In  the  soul’s  hand  to  smite 
Strength,  in  the  soul’s  eye  sight ; 

That  to  the  soul  art  even  as  is  the  soul  to  clay ; 
Now  to  this  |Kople  be 
Love  ;  come,  to  set  them  free. 

With  feet  that  tread  the  night,  with  eyes  that 
sound  the  day. 

Ant.  6. 

Thou  that  wast  on  their  father’s  dead 
As  eflluent  God  effused  and  she<1. 

Heaven  to  be  handled,  hoiie  made  flesh. 

Break  for  them  now  timers  iron  mesh ; 

Give  them  thyself  for  hand  and  head. 

Thy  breath  for  life,  thy  love  for  brcad. 

Thy  thought  for  spirit  to  refresh. 

Thy  l.itterness  to  pierce  and  sting, 

'I'liv  sweetness  for  a  healing  spring. 

lie  to  them  knowledge,  strength,  life,  light. 
Thou  to  whose  feet  the  centuries  cling 
And  in  the  wide  warmth  of  thy  wing 
Seek  room  and  rest  as  birds  by  night, 

O  thou  the  kingless  people’s  king. 

To  whom  the  lips  of  silence  sing. 
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Called  by  thy  name  of  thankapvinjr 
Freedom,  and  by  thy  name  of  might 
Justice,  and  by  thy  sei'ret  name 
Love ;  the  same  neetl  is  on  the  same 
Men,  lie  the  snmu  God  in  their  sight ! 

From  this  their  hour  of  bloody  tears 
Their  praise  goes  up  into  thine  ears. 

Their  bruised  lips  clothe  thy  name  with  praises, 
The  song  of  thee  their  crushed  voice  raises. 

Their  grief  seeks  joy  for  psalms  to  liorrow. 
With  tir^  feet  seeks  her  through  time’s  mazes 
Where  each  day’s  hloeid  leaves  pale  the  morrow, 
And  from  their  eyes  in  thine  there  gazes 
A  spirit  other  far  than  sorrow  — 

A  soul  triumphal,  white  and  whole 
Atid  single,  that  salutes  thy  soul. 

Ei*oi)E. 

All  the  lights  of  the  sweet  heaven  that  sing  to¬ 
gether  : 

All  the  years  of  the  green  earth  that  bare  man 
free  ; 

Rays  and  lightnings  of  the  fierce  or  tender 
weather. 

Heights  atid  lowlands,  wastes  atid  headlands 
of  the  sea, 

Dawns  and  sunsets,  hours  that  hold  the  world 
in  tether. 

Be  our  witnesses  and  seals  of  things  to  be. 

Lo  the  mother,  the  Republie  universal. 

Hands  that  hold  time  fast,  hands  feeding  men 
with  might, 

Lips  that  sing  the  song  of  the  earth,  that  make 
rehearsal 

Of  all  seasons,  and  the  sway  of  day  and  night. 
Eyes  that  see  as  from  a  mountain  the  dispersal, 
"The  huge  ruin  of  tilings  evil,  and  the  flight ; 
Large  exulting  limbs,  and  bosom  godlike  mould¬ 
ed 

Where  the  man-child  hangs,  and  womb  where¬ 
in  he  lay ; 

Very  life  that  could  it  die  would  leave  the  soul 
dead. 

Face  whereat  all  fears  add  forces  flee  away. 
Breath  that  moves  the  world  as  winds  a  flower- 
bell  folded. 

Feet  that  trampling  the  gross  darkness  beat 
out  day. 

In  the  hour  of  p.ain  and  pity. 

Sore  spent,  a  wounded  city, 

Her  foster-child  seeks  to  her,  stately  where  she 
stands ; 

In  the  utter  hour  of  woes. 

Wind-shaken,  blind  with  blows, 

Paris  lays  hold  upon  her,  grasps  her  with  child’s 
hands ; 

Face  kindles  face  with  fire, 

He;trts  take  and  give  desire. 

Strange  joy  breaks  red  as  tempest  on  tormented 
litnds. 

Day  to  day,  man  to  man. 

Plights  love  republican. 

And  faith  and  memory  burn  with  passion  to¬ 
ward  each  other ; 

Hope,  with  fresh  heavens  to  track. 

Looks  for  a  breath’s  space  back. 

Where  the  divine  past  years  reach  hands  to  this 
their  brother ; 

And  souls  of  men  whose  death 
AVas  light  to  her  and  breath 
Send  word  of  love  vet  living  to  the  living 
mother. 

They  call  her,  and  she  hears ; 

O  France,  thy  marvellous  vears. 

The  years  of  the  strong  travail,  the  triumphant 
time. 

Days  terrible  with  love. 

Red-shod  with  flames  thereof. 

Call  to  this  hour  that  breaks  in  pieces  crown 
and  crime ; 

The  hour  with  feet  to  spam. 

Hands  to  crush,  fires  to  burn 
The  state  whereto  no  latter  foot  of  man  shall 
climb. 

Yea,  come  what  grief  now  may 
By  ruinous  night  or  day. 

One  grief  there  cannot,  one  the  first  and  last 
grief,  shame. 

Come  force  to  break  thee  and  liow 
Down,  shame  can  come  not  now. 

Nor,  though  hands  wound  thee,  tongues  make 
mockery  of  thy  name  : 

Come  swords  and  scar  thy  brow. 

No  brand  there  burns  it  now. 

No  spot  but  of  thy  blood  marks  thy  white-front¬ 
ed  fame. 

Now  though  the  mad  blind  morrow 
With  shafts  of  iron  sorrow 
Should  split  thine  heart,  and  whelm  thine  head 
with  sanguine  waves ; 

Though  all  that  draw  thy  breath 
Bled  from  all  veins  to  death. 

And  thy  dead  body  were  the  grave  of  all  their 
graves. 

And  thine  unchilded  womb 
For  all  their  tombs  a  tomb. 

At  least  within  thee  as  on  thee  room  were  none 
fur  slaves. 

This  power  thou  hast,  to  be. 

Come  death  or  come  not,  free ; 

That  in  all  tongues  of  time’s  this  praise  bo 
chanted  of  thee. 

That  in  thy  wild  worst  hour 
This  power  put  in  thee  jwwcr. 

And  moved  os  hope  around  and  hung  os  heaven- 
above  thee. 

And  while  earth  sat  in  sadness 
In  only  thee  put  gladness. 

Put  strength  and  love,  to  make  all  hearts  of 
ages  love  thee. 

That  in  death’s  face  thy  chant 
Arose  up  jubilant,  , _ 


And  thy  great  heart  with  thy  great  peril  grew 
more  great ; 

And  sweet  for  bitter  tears 
Put  out  the  fires  of  fears. 

And  love  made  lovely  for  thee  loveless  hell  and 
hate ; 

And  they  that  hou.se  with  error. 

Cold  shame  and  burning  terror. 

Fled  from  truth  risen  and  thee  made  mightier 
than  thy  fate. 

This  shall"  all  years  rcmcmlier ; 

For  this  thing  shall  Septemlier 
Have  only  name  of  honor,  only  sign  of  white. 
And  this  year’s  fearful  name,  ■' 

France,  in  thine  lionsc  of  fame 
Above  all  names  of  all  thy  triumphs  shalt  thou 
write. 

When,  seeing  thy  freedom  stand 
Even  at  ilespair’s  right  hand. 

The  erv  thou  gavest  ut  heart  was  only  of  de- 

■  light. 


AN  ENGAGED  MAN. 

IN  TWELVE  CHXFTERS. — CHAPTER  XI. 

IJEITIGRE W  quitted  the  Unicorn  Alusic 
1  Hall  without  waiting  to  hear  the  other 
ditties  and  pcTformances  comprised  in  Fin- 
nigan’s  “  round,”  returned  home,  and  forth¬ 
with  addressed  a  note  to  Messrs.  Bokes  and 
Bakes  of  Thavies  Inn.  For  some  time,  he 
had  not  slept  so  well  as  he  slept  that  night. 
He  was  content :  his  e.xertions  were  re¬ 
warded.  it  was  clear  that  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  man  who  had  personated  Boger 
before  the  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  —  who,  in  the  name  of  Boger,  had 
married  Mrs.  Kettlewell.  The  conspiracy 
was  laid  bare;  the  law  might  at  once 
pounce  upon  the  consjiirators.  Boger’s 
case,  if  not  complete,  was,  without  doubt, 
very  much  strengthened,  and  all  owing  to 
him,  Pettigrew.  Alone  ho  had  done  this 
thing !  He  found  peculiar  comfort  in  that 
reflection ;  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the 

ff  Pettigrew  had  thus  shown  himself 
equal  to  the  occasion,  it  must  be  avowed 
that  Boger  had  been  found  gravely  un¬ 
equal  to  it.  True,  he  had  not  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Pettigrew’s  Judicial  tfaining  at 
St.  Mungo's ;  but  really,  with  some  little 
effort,  he  might,  one  would  think,  have  ex¬ 
hibited  himself  in  a  less  unworthy,  in  a  less 
ignoble  light.  But  he  had  become  quite 
incapable  of  effort  of  any  kind,  at  no  time, 
indeed,  having  been  qualified  for  much  dis¬ 
tinction  in  that  direction.  He  had  simply 
gone  to  bed,  and  stayed  there.  He  was 
panic-stricken,  utterly  demoralized,  in  the 
sense  in  which  a  defeated  and  shattered 
army  is  said  to  be  demoralized.  He  lay 
abei  groaning, — desperately  frightened. 
He  altogether  (Icclincd  to  stir  himself.  It 
was  as  though  the  town  were  in  a  state  of 
siege,  shells  were  exploding  in  the  streets, 
and  his  Iied-chamber  was  bomb-proof.  He 
refused  to  rise  until  he  could  be  satisfied 
tliat  all  peril  was  past,  while  he  illogically 
closed  his  mind  to  any  chance  of  conviction 
on  this  head.  He  contented  himself  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  too  ill  to  get  up. 
He  was  not  well,  certainly ;  but  his  illness 
was  simply  terror.  Still,  for  the  time  being, 
he  found  that  complaint  quite  as  much  as 
his  constitution  could  supjiort.  Boger  was 
not  seen  to  advantage  at  this  crisis  in  his 
affairs.  Where  would  he  have  been  but  for 
Pettigrew  ?  The  abject  thrall  of  Mrs. 
Kettlewell,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

Of  course  he  had  not  been  able  to  jiresent 
himself  at  the  Maida  Vale  villa.  The 
opaque  form  of  Mrs.  Kettlewell  seemed  ever 
to  part  him  from  his  Julia;  to  stand  be¬ 
tween  the  lovers,  solidly  obstructing  and 
menacing  both.  In  vain  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand :  the  cool  soft  fingers  of  Miss 
Lupus  no  longer  deposited  themselves  ten- 
derXv  upon  his  palm.  He  wrote  to  her, 
hurried,  incoherent  notes ;  he  was  ill ;  he 
was  forbidden  to  stir  out ;  he  was  particu¬ 
larly,  most  pressibly  engaged.  He  hardly 
knew  what  lie  wrote.  He  excused  himself 
as  best  he  could  for  his  prolonged  absence 
from  the  home  of  his  affianced.  In  the  mis¬ 
ery  of  his  confinement,  self-enforced  as  it 
was,  he  even  longed  for  the  society  of  her 
father,  Georee  Lupus.  He  would  willingly 
have  been  afflicted  for  hours  together  with 
the  tedious  conversation  of  that  practition¬ 
er  ;  would  have  listened  again  and  again  to 
the  protracted  narrative  of  his  wrongs ;  to 
his  objections  to  the  negro  race ;  and  to  his 
resuscitation  of  the  events  of  the  past.  He 
would  have  consented  to  drink  Jamaica 
rum  by  the  tumblerful,  and  borne  all  the 
dyspeptic  results  of  such  a  proceeding,  if 
Lupus  would  but  have  visited  him,  and  re¬ 
lieved  the  misery  of  his  solitude.  But 
Lupus  came  not.  Pettigrew  looked  in  upon 
him  but  seldom,  and  then  was  cynical,  and 
censorious,  and  depressing  in  his  talk.  For 
the  most  part,  Boger  was  left  alone,  in  an 


upper  chamber,  very  limited  as  to  its  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  much  affected  by  that 
odor  of  the  new  boots  in  the  shop,  which 

Eervaded  so  remarkably  the  whole  of  the 
ouse  in  Jasmin  Street. 

A  cab  stopped  before  the  bootmaker’s 
door.  Mr.  Isiiac  Bokes  demanded  to  see 
Mr.  Pettigrew. 

“  I  got  your  note,”  said  Bokes.  “  You  ’re 
right  enough  about  that  matter ;  docs  vou 
credit,  I 'm  bound  to  say.”  Pettigrew  lookcil 
ileased.  “  We ’d  already  s|H)tted  the  man, 
lowcver.”  ITiis  Pettigrew  did  not  in  the 
least  believe.  “  And  now  the  question  is, 
what  do  yon  intend  to  do  ‘I  It ’s  hardly  for 
me  to  advise,  you  know  :  it  does  n’t  do  for  a 
lawyer  to  interfere  in  these  cases,  unless 
prosecution  is  intended.  Of  course  I 
ought  n’t  to  be  a  party  to  anything  like  a 
compromise :  it ’s  for  you  and  your  friend 
to  decide.  Had  n’t  we  better  have  him 
here  ?  ” 

Boger  was  sent  for.  He  declined  to  pre¬ 
sent  himself.  Pettigrew  had  to  be  very  jier- 
emptory  with  him  before  he  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  face  Mr.  Bokes.  He  appearetl  at 
last,  however,  wan,  unshaven,  dishevelled, 
looking  very  old,  clad  in  a  faded  dressing- 
gown  belonging  to  Pettigrew.  The  garment 
was  tightly  stretehed  —  met  with  difficulty 
—  Boger’s  proportions  so  much  exceeded 
his  lean  friend’s.  His  manner  was  very 
feeble,  nervous,  and  irresolute. 

“  I  know  whom  1  ’m  dealing  with,”  Mr. 
Bokes  continued,  “  the  case  is  quite  clear  to 
me.  W est-end  swells ;  private  and  delicate 
matter ;  first-rate  thing  for  the  newspapers, 
—  that 's  about  it.  Now,  will  you  have  an 
exposure!  ?  Do  you  want  to  have  the  whole 
business  ripped  up  ‘i  It ’s  for  you  to  say. 
You  know  there  ’ll  be  the  deuce  of  an  up¬ 
roar  and  scandal ;  you  ’ll  never  hear  the 
last  of  it.  I ’m  going  against  my  own  inter¬ 
est  ;  I ’m  speaking  unprofessionally,  but  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  a  friend,  if  I  may  say 
so,  when  I  suggest  hushing  it  up,  stifling  it 
quietly.  The  fact  is,  you  ’ll  get  no  good  out 
of  it  if  you  go  on  ;  you  ’ll .  only  be  finding 
amusement  for  other  people,  and  the  expense 
won’t  be  a  trifle.  1  ’ve  got  the  man  down 
stairs.” 

“  M’hat !  Finnigan  ?  ”  asked  Pettigrew. 
“Yes;  he’s  in  tlie  eab;  Moss  is  on  the 
box  in  charge  of  him.  There ’s  no  real  harm 
in  the  fellow ;  he ’s  very  penitent  and  hum¬ 
ble  ;  quite  disposed  to  make  a  clean  bi-east 
of  it,  and  all  the  amends  in  his  power. 
We ’d  better  have  him  up,  perhaps.” 

Bokes  opened  the  window  and  whistled, 
bj'  way  of  signal,  to  Moss.  Presently,  Fin¬ 
nigan  entered  the  apartment.  His  expres¬ 
sion  was  contrite,  liis  bearing  deferential. 
His  resemblance  to  Boger  had  undergone 
abatement.  He  was  a  younger  and  a  thin¬ 
ner  man  ;  and  when  he  removed  his  hat,  he 
revealed  the  fact  that  his  hair  was  cut  as 
close  as  could  be  to  his  head,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  wig-weaiin"  necessities  of 
his  profession,  probably.  But  his  aspect 
thus  acquired  a  decidedly  convict-prison 
character. 

“  Well,  Finnigan,”  saM  Mr.  Bokes, 
“  there ’s  no  disposition  to  deal  hardly  with 
you.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any¬ 
thing  you ’ve  got  to  say  for  yourself.” 

“  'Thank  you  all,  gentlemen,”  said  Finni¬ 
gan  humbly ;  the  confidence  and  dash  of 
manner  he  was  wont  to  display  at  the  Uni¬ 
corn  Music  Hall  had  quite  deserted  him. 
“  I  have  n’t  much  to  say  ;  I ’m  in  the  worst 
mess  I  ever  was  in ;  I  know  that  very  well ; 
and  I ’ve  been  in  a  good  many  messes  in  my 
time.  But  1  did  n’t  mean  any  harm,  at 
least  not  much ;  not  nearly  so  much  as  you 
might  be  disposed  to  think.  You  see  she 
got  hold  of  me.”  It  was  evident  that 
“  she  ”  referred  to  Mrs.  Kettlewell.  Tliev 
all  understood  that ;  and  Boger  whined. 
“  She  was  a  relation  of  mine,  —  through  her 
husband,  who ’s  dead  ;  so  I ’ve  always  heard. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,”  —  Finnigan  here 
addressed  himself  particularly  to  Boger,  — 
“  that  she ’s  a  woman  with  a  way  of  her 
own,  and  a  will  of  her  own.”  Boger’s  looks 
expressed  imbecile  acquiescence  in  this 
opinion ;  “  and  that,  after  a  sort,  she ’s  rath¬ 
er  a  fine  woman  than  not.”  Boger  signified 
dissent  from  this  view  of  Mrs.  Kettlewell. 
“  Well,  that ’s  as  people  may  think,  you 
know,”  proceeded  Mr.  Finnigan ;  “  and 
there ’s  a  many  as  thinks  her  a  fine  woman. 
She  holds  to  it  herself,  and  she ’s  a  knack 
of  bringing  you  round  to  agree  with  her. 
Thai,  you  ’ll  allow,  jierhaps.”  Boger  was 
dumb,  motionless,  with  down-turned  eyes. 
“  Anyhow,  she  brought  me  round,  and  came 
over  me  generally,  as  I  may  say.  She  gave 
out  that  the  old  gent  on  her  first  floor,  mean¬ 
ing  you,  sir,”  —  he  nodded  to  Boger,  —  “  and 
no  offence  meant,  was  that  bad  he  could  n’t 
recover ;  that  he  had  n’t  chick  nor  child  be¬ 
longing  to  him ;  and  that  anything  he  left 


behind  him  might  as  well  be  hers  as  any 
one  else’s.  She ’d  waited  on  him,  and  nursed 
him,  and  done  for  him  generally,  lor  so  long, 
that  she ’d  a  better  claim  to  his  property 
than  any  other  living  creature.  That  was 
how  she  put  it.  Uncommon  hot  she  was  on 
that  property,  to  lie  sure  :  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  it.  She  made  quite  sure  it  was 
hers,  just  to  do  whatever  she  liked  best  with. 
She  could  n’t  got  him  to  sign  a  will,  sho 
said  ;  he ’d  got  the  gout  in  his  hanil,  so  that 
he  could  n’t  sign  his  name  :  so  she  went  in 
fiir  the  jiious  fraud  of  the  marriage  befiiro 
the  registrar.” 

“  Don’t  call  it  a  pious  fraud,”  suggested 
Mr.  Bokes ;  “  no  jury  would  swallow  that, 
you  know.” 

“  Well,  say  the  fraud  simply,”  said  Fin¬ 
nigan  ;  “  I ’m  agreeable,” 

“  Yes,  that ’s  better :  the  fraud  simjily,” 

“  I  was  that  hard  nji  at  the  time,  gents,  if 
you  ’ll  believe  me,  1  ’d  have  ilone  any  mor¬ 
tal  thing  almost  for  money.  1  lost  my  voice 
in  the  summer,  and  1  ’d  been  months  out  of 
an  engagement.  1  ’m  in  the  comic  vocalist 
line,  as  you  know,  I  daresay,  and  I  had  n’t 
e.arned  .sixpence  at  the  business  since  I  don’t 
know  when.  iShe  ])romised  to  make  it  worth 
my  while  —  and  1  owed  her  money  as  it 
was —  if  1  ’d  go  in  for  the  swindle.  It  was 
wrong,  of  course,  —  I  see  that  now ;  but  it 
seemed  pretty  safe  then,  —  for  the  old 
gent  ”  —  he  nodded  to  Boger  again  —  “  was 
uncommon  bad,  to  be  sure,  —  his  recovery 
seemed  quite  out  of  the  reckoning.  So,  part 
for  the  money,  and  part  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  for  there  was  fun  in  it,  —  I’m  only  a 
musie-hall  singer,  I  know,  but  I ’ve  a  sort  of 
artist  feeling,  as  I  may  say,  for  ‘  making 
up,’  my  face,  for  my  wigs,  and  clothes,  ami 
the  ‘  character  business  ’  generally,  —  for 
those  re.asons  I  joined  in  the  conspiracy, — 
that ’s  what  I  must  call  it,  I  siipjiose.” 

“  Quite  so,”  commented  Mr.  Bokes. 

“  1  ‘  went  on,’  as  I  may  say,  for  the  old 
gent  yonder,  before  the  registrar.  Bless 
you,  the  trick  was  done,  and  she ’d  got  her 
certificate  of  marriage  and  all,  in  less  than 
five  minutes  !  It  seemed  to  me  I ’d  made 
quite  a  hit  in  the  part,  you  know,  the  thing 
went  oil'  so  smoothly  and  easily.  I  was 
quite  pleased  with  my  make-up.  I  had  a 
song  written  on  purpose,  and  I’ve  intro¬ 
duced  it  in  my  rounds.  It  takes  wonder¬ 
fully  at  the  music  halls;  indeed,  it  ’s 
bi’cn  the  making  of  me,  I  may  say.  I 
shall  work  it  through  London,  and  right 
through  the  provinces  in  the  autumn. 
That ’s  all  I  ’ve  got  to  say,  gents,  I  think, 
except  that  1  ’m  uncommon  sorry ;  and  I 
hope  you  ’ll  deal  as  gently  with  me  as  you 
can  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  do.  I  quite 
throw  myself  on  your  mercy.  I  know  that ’s 
all  I  can  do  now.  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge.  I  told  Air.  Bokes,  straight  ofl',  that 
1  ’d  no  defence ;  that  1  ’d  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it ;  that  1  ’d  put  my  hand  to  any 
writing  in  the  way  of  a  confession,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  he  might  choose  to  draw 
up.  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  prison,  —  no  man 
does,  —  1  own  that,  particularly  just  as  I ’m 
making  way  with  the  town,  and  got  my 
name  on  the  walls ;  but  all  a  man  can  do  to 
square  matters,  I  ’ll  certainly  do.  1  say 
that  fairly,  and  1  wont  flinch  from  it,  —  only, 
please  don’t  be  down  harder  upon  me  than 
you  can  help,  gents.  I ’ve  played  a  black¬ 
guard  trick  by  you,  I  own ;  but  you  ’re 
swells,  —  the  real  sort,  1  can  see  that  at  a 
glance,  —  and  if  you  can  let  me  off  with  a 
laugh,  or  maybe  a  kick,  why,  don’t  balk 
yourselves,  that ’s  all.  I  won’t  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  better,  and  I  ’ll  never  forget  your 
kindness  as  long  as  I  live.  I  don’t  say  any¬ 
thing  about  glasses  round,  or  free  tickets  for 
all  my  performances,  wherever  I  may  be, 
because  you  ain’t  the  sort  to  care  about 
things  of  that  kind,  I  daresay,  or  you ’d  be 
heartily  welcome  to  them,  I ’m  sure,  —  only, 
don’t  be  hard  upon  me.” 

Pettigrew  took  ujion  himself  to  nod  to 
Mr.  Bokes,  for  Boger  was  quite  helpless, — 
quite  unable  to  act  decisively  in  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

“Just  so,”  whispered  Bokes.  “Tlie  best 
way,  of  course,  —  the  only  way,  in  fact;  for, 
you  know,  we  could  never  put  your  friend 
into  the  box.  Only  look  at  him,  —  a  worse 
witness  for  the  prosecution  I  never  set  eyes 
on.  He ’d  ruin  any  case,  and  we  should  get 
laughed  out  of  court  in  less  than  no  time. 
Here  yon,  Finnigan  ;  you  must  come  round 
to  my  oflice,  —  we  ’ll  have  a  formal  confes¬ 
sion  and  apology  drawn  up  for  your  signa¬ 
ture.” 

“  Anything  you  please,  sir.” 

“  And  if  you  behave  properly,  I  daresay 
you  won’t  hear  anything  more  of  the  case. 
As  for  your  wife  —  ” 

“  My  wife  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  she  is  your  wife,  you  know.” 

“  The  deuce  she  is  I  ” 
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“  You  married  her,  at  any  rate ;  there  ’a  no 
mistake  about  that.” 

“  That 's  the  worst  thin"  I ’ve  heard  yet,” 
said  Finnigan  despondingly.  “  I  never 
meant  to  marry  her.” 

«  This  will  teach  you  to  go  trifling  with 
the  marriage  laws,  my  fine  fellow.  You ’ve 
unconciously  saddled  yourself  with  a  wife, 

_ a  nice  one,  too,  according  to  all  accounts. 

Are  you  sure  her  first  husband ’s  dead  ?  If 
he  is  n’t,  there ’s  a  chance  for  you.” 

“  But  he  is,  I  should  say.  lie  must  be  by 
this  time,”  said  Finnigan,  moodily.  “  Why, 
he  was  a  man  that  deserved  hanging  ten 
times  over.” 

“  Then,  very  likely  he ’s  still  alive,”  Mr. 
Bokes  observed  dryly. 

Finnigan  did  not  seem  to  value  this  pos¬ 
sibility  very  highly.  “  He  was  such  a  beg¬ 
gar  to  drink,  you  see.” 

“  Well,  if  he ’s  dead,  that  woman ’s  your 
wife  beyond  all  question.  You  did  n’t  mean 
to  do  it,  no  doubt,  but  you ’ve  done  it  all  the 
same,  fast  enough.  I  congratulate  you.” 

“  I  don’t  think  she  knows  it,  that ’s  one 
thing,”  Finnigan  said,  cheering  up. 

“  Never  fear ;  she  ’ll  find  it  out  all  In  good 
time.  Trust  a  wife  for  finding  out  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  ’ll  be  down  upon  you  one  of 
these  fine  days,  and  then,  —  I  don’t  envy 
you,  that ’s  all  1  ’ve  got  to  say.  But  perhaps 
you  can  make  her  useful  in  the  comic  duet 
line.” 

Finnigan  shook  his  head.  He  evidently 
mistrusted  Mrs.  Kettlewell’s  talent  for  comic 
duct  singing.  “  She ’s  off,  sir,  that ’s  one 
comfort.  She  took  the  alarm  some  days 
hack.  Canada,  —  that ’s  her  game,  I  think. 
She  collared  all  she  could,  shut  up  the 
house,  and  bolted.  I  only  hope  she  ’ll  settle 
in  Canada,”  Finnigan  added  fervently. 

“  I  know  all  about  her,  my  fine  fellow,” 
Bokes  said  with  a  confident  air.  “  I ’ve 
only  to  telegraph,  and  I  can  lay  my  hand 
upon  her  at  any  moment.  I  knew  she  was 
on.” 

Pettigrew  was  never  to  be  shaken  in  his 
conviction  that  Bokes  was  taken  by  surprise 
in  this  matter,  —  that  he  did  not  know  of 
Mrs.  Kettlewell’s  departure. 

“  There ’s  one  thing  more  I  should  like  to 
mention,”  said  Finnigan  presently. 

“  What ’s  that  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  see,  it  was  i)art  of  the  make¬ 
up,  and  has  heljjed  me  wonderful  in  the 
business.  She  gave  ’em  to  me,  but  I  don’t 
feel  that  they  ’re  rightly  mine,  considering 
all.  I’ve  a  surtout  coat  and  other  things 
the  property  of  the  old  "ent  yonder —  ” 
“Keep  them,”  said  Iloger,  speaking  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  the  discussion, 
“  and  get  out  I  ” 

With  that  the  conference  closed. 


CIIArXEK  XII. 

Tliere  came  a  postman’s  knock,  —  a  U  tter 
for  Mr.  Boger.  He  glanced  at  the  address, 
written  in  what  we  may  call  a  bold  feminine 
hand,  —  large,  clear,  with,  to  employ  a  nau¬ 
tical  term,  a  rakish  rig  about  tbe  letters. 
Boger  tore  open  the  envelope,  hurriedly 
saddled  his  nose  with  his  double  glasses, 
and  read :  — 

Dear  Mr.  Boger  —  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  any  little  deception  you  may  think 
I  have  been  guiltv  of.  But  1  did  it  for  the 
best,  and  you  really  must  not  be  cross  with 
me.  I  am  sure  you  will,  upon  reflection, 
agree  with  me  that  we  arc  not  suited  to 
each  other,  and  that  you  may  without  diffi¬ 
culty  find  some  one  better  qualified  in  every 
way  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  to  promote 
your  happiness.  1  feel  that  I  cannot  be 
your  wife ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  you,  to 
myself,  and  to  others.  Papa  seemed  to 
wish  it,  and  1  quite  appreciated  the  com- 

iiliment  of  your  offer.  At  the  moment,  I 
bund  myselfunable  to  do  otherwise  than 
accept  it.  Pray,  believe,  dear  Mr.  Boger, 
that  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  your  e.x- 
cceding  kindness  in  the  matter.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  I  have  been  long  sincerely 
attached  —  indeed,  I  must  own,  secretly 
engaged  to  my  cousin,  George  Lupus,  of 
whom  you  must  have  heard  me  speak.  He 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  15th  Regiment  of 
West  India  Fusiliers.  Papa  would  never 
hear  of  George’s  proposals,  for  at  that  time 
he  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  his  pay, 
and  no  doubt  my  marriage  with  him  would 
have  been  then  the  height  of  imprudence. 
Ho  has  of  late,  however,  become  possessed 
of  a  considerable  fortune,  bequeathed  to  him 
by  a  rich  aunt.  He  is  at  home  on  leave,  to 
look  after  his  legacy.  He  arrived  last 
week,  and  is  now  staying  with  us.  Papa 
has  not  yet  given  his  consent,  but  he  only 
wants  a  little  persuasion,  for,  of  course,  all 
reasonable  objection  to  our  union  is  now  re- 
mpy^d,  1  know  that  1  shall  be  very  happy 


as  George’s  wife.  You  will  like  him,  1  ’m 
sure,  when  you  come  to  know  him  ;  and  he 
is  most  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintanee 
of  one  who  is  such  a  very,  very  old  friend 
of  papa’s.  I  must  again  ask  you  to  forgive 
any  want  of  candor  I  may  have  shown  in 
accepting,  temporarily,  your  kind  and  flat¬ 
tering  proposal,  and  withholding  from  you 
the  fact  of  my  engagement  with  my  cousin. 
But  you  will  forgive  me,  I  know,  and  will 
help  me  to  persuade  papa  to  consent  to  my 
marriage  with  George.  I  hope  your  cold  is 
better,  and  that  your  engagements  will  soon 
leave  you  free  to  come  and  see  us.  Papa 
wants  some  one  to  talk  to,  for,  of  course, 
George  is  much  occupied  with  me.  Pray, 
take  care  of  vourself,  dear  Mr.  Boger.  As 
papa  says,  when  people  have  got  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  life,  they  cannot  be  too  careful. 
For  a  cold,  he  says,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
tumblerful  of  Jamaica  rum  and  hot  water, 
mixed  strong,  with  sugar  and  a  slice  of 
lemon,  to  be  taken  the  last  thing  at  night, 
and  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  —  and 
throughout  the  day,  as  often  as  the  cold  is 
troublesome.  I  do  trust  your  houskeeper  is 
still  atteutive  to  you.  I  was  at  one  time  in¬ 
clined  to  be  jeaious  of  her,  but  of  course 
that’s  over  now.  Good-by.  Pray,  come 
and  see  us  soon,  and  have  a  long  talk  with 

tmpa.  —  Always,  dear  Mr.  Boger,  your  af- 
ectionate  friend, 

Julia  Lupus. 

P.  S.  The  many  little  presents  you  have 
so  kindly  made  me  from  time  to  time  I 
should  like  to  keep,  dear  Mr.  Boger,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  in  memory  of  some  happy 
days,  and  of  a  revered  old  friend.  George, 

I ’m  sure,  will  not  object.  He  bids  me  send 
you  his  best  respects.  —  J.  L. 

Ilis  face  white  and  blank,  Boger  held  the 
letter  in  a  trembling  hand  for  a  moment, 
then  without  saying  a  word,  tossed  it  over 
to  Pettigrew.  Pettigrew  read  it  through 
twice,  with  his  old  magisterial  air  of  gravity 
and  deliberation.  He  waited  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Tliere  came  a  humorous  twinkle  into 
his  eyes :  but  he  was  stanch  to  his  friend ; 
he  was  true  to  the  core ;  he  did  not  laugh. 
“  Cool !  ’■  he  said  simply.  Poor  Boger  1 
how  much  he  had  admired  his  Julia’s  cool¬ 
ness  once.  “  Cool  —  infernally  cool  I  ”  Pet¬ 
tigrew  said,  rather  infelicitously. 

“  Ice  1  ”  moaned  Boger. 

“I  pity  George,”  Pettigrew  continued, 
with  a  sardonic  smile.  But  Boger  looked 
as  though  he  wanted  all  the  pity  his  friend 
could  spare. 

“  Depend  upon  it,  you’ve  had  an  escape, 
Boger ;  there’s  nothing  to  regret.  You 've 
had  an  escape  —  in  fact,  you ’ve  had  more 
than  one  eseape.” 

“  I  loved  her,  Pettigrew.”  Poor  Boger’s 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“  Better  luck  next  time.  Tliere’s  more 
women  in  the  world.” 

“  There ’s  no  next  time,  and  there’s  only 
one  woman  —  at  —  at  our  age,  Pettigrew.” 

“  At  our  age,  Boger,”  said  Pettigrew  with 
a  philosophic  sigh,  “  a  man  should  only  be 
engaged  —  to  dinner.  If  that’s  cold,  we 
can  get  the  cook  discharged.  If  it  disagrees 
with  us,  perhaps  medical  art  can  find  us  a 
remedy.  You  can’t  discharge  a  wife  —  not 
generally  speaking ;  and  as  to  that,  even 
physicians  are  in  vain.  Let  us  dine  at  the 
Acropolis.  AVe  ’ll  have  the  l>est  the  chef 
can  do  for  us.  We  ’ll  toast  celibacy  in 
champagne.” 

“  Sour  grapes,”  sighed  Boger. 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it  —  we  ’ll  have  Cliquot !  ” 
Pettigrew  had  forgotten  his  Aisop. 


Actors  before  the  Spectacular 
Era. —  John  Kemble,  in  his  convivial  hours, 
used  to  tell  of  his  own  wandering  life  during 
his  dramatic  novitiate,  that  he  once  played 
Yentidius  in  “All  for  Love”  with  one  ruf¬ 
fle,  because  neither  his  own  nor  the  stock 
wardrobe  could  furnish  two.  In  those  days, 
even  in  the  London  Theatres,  all  heroes  of 
all  countries  and  ages,  Greeks,  Romans,  An¬ 
cient  Britons,  Plantagenet  kings,  mediaeval 
barons,  and  nobles  of  the  early  Georgian 
epoch,  discharged  their  respective  duties  in 
heavy  court  suits.  Booth  and  Quin  acted 
Cato  and  Othello  in  this  appropriate  cos¬ 
tume,  and  Garrick  attired  Macbeth  like  a 
state  coachman  in  full  livery.  The  Ghost  in 
“  Hamlet  ”  wore  a  bag  wig,  cocked  hat,  and 
frilled  shirt,  when  a  suit  of  armor  was  be¬ 
yond  the  finances  of  the  companv.  On  the 
occasion  above  alluded  to,  Kemble  used  only 
one  arm  at  a  time,  tlirusting  tbe  other,  minus 
a  ruffle  within  the  folds  of  his  capacious 
waistcoat.  When  he  wanted  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  action,  he  rapidly  slipped  both 
hands  behind  him,  and  in  a  trice  changed 
the  ruffle  from  one  to  the  Qtber. 


IN  CLOVER. 

’VE  made  myself  a  nest 
Where  the  grass  is  all  in  flower, 

W'here  the  wild  rose  sheds  its  leaves, 
AVhere  the  great  ox-daisies  tower. 

I  watch  the  butterfly 

Roam  all  the  wide  field  over, 

As  lazily  1  lie 
For  once  at  least  in  clover. 

The  swallows  skim  and  dip 
Around  me  and  above  me ; 

The  wild  doves  in  the  copse 
Murmur  as  if  they  love  me. 

I  hear  a  voice  once  dear 
In  every  blackbird’s  whistle. 

And  even  in  the  chirp 

Of  the  goldfinch  on  the  thistle. 

I  am  lord  of  these  domains 
Fur  a  summer  hour  at  least, 

And  1  bid  the  fairies  come 
To  the  revel  and  the  feast. 

From  tlie  honeysuckle’s  bloom. 

From  the  bell  of  the  foxglove  swaying. 
From  the  cup  of  every  flower 

AVhere  the  little  elves  are  playing. 

My  pipe  bv  my  lazy  hand 
Burns  like  a  gunner’s  fuse. 

When  the  dead  man  trampled  lies ; 

And  see,  there  over  my  shoes 
The  ants,  an  eager  host. 

Are  bent  ujion  invading. 

Fierce,  ruthless,  hot,  and  keen. 

For  conquest  and  crusading. 

Between  the  wiry  stalks 
Of  grasses  gayly  dancing 
I  see  shy  creatures  peep. 

And  fairies’  quick  eyes  glancing ; 
Small  monsters  climb  and  pry 
Upon  the  cowslip  blossom. 

Clinging  like  sailor  boys 

AVhen  the  sou’westers  toss  ’em. 

The  dragon-fly  with  wings 
Of  silver  gauze  is  darting ; 

The  midges  circling  waltz 
In  greedy  anger  parting. 

In  the  brook  that  near  me  flows 
The  yellow  lily ’s  swimming, 

AA'hera  just  beyond  the  mill 
'The  fuller  stream  is  trimming. 

Close  by  me  in  the  field 
The  dappled  cows  are  browsing. 

And  there  on  the  king-cups  gold 
The  sleeping  bee  is  drowsing. 

As  the  fairies  will  not  come. 

At  least  in  any  number, 

I  ’ll  steal  just  half  an  hour 
For  a  little  dreamy  slumber. 

I  feel  like  a  man  enchanted 

By  these  summer  sounds  and  sights ; 
Titania,  come  to  me. 

Crowned  with  thy  glow-worm  lights. 
Come  in  the  sunlight  dim. 

And  kiss  me  as  I ’m  sleeping ; 
Already  thy  fairy  guards 
Their  secret  watch  are  keeping. 

I  fall  from  cloud  to  cloud, 

Down  a  precipice  of  dreams, 

Decjier  than  ever  V  ulcan  fell,  — 

I  see  strange  lands  and  streams  ; 
When  all  at  once  soft  lips  touch  mine 
(It ’s  a  fact  that  I  am  stating). 

And  the  sweetest  voice  you  ever  heard 
Says,  “  Darling,  tea  is  waiting.” 

Walter  Thornburt. 


TURCO  AND  LANDWEHR  SOLDIER. 

ON  page  652  we  present  the  reader  with 
a  sketch  from  each  of  the  contending 
armies,  the  Turco  being  peculiar  to  France, 
and  the  Landwehr  man  to  Prussia.  In  the 
system  of  drill  instituted  in  the  army  of  the 
Second  Empire,  dependence  is  not  placed 
so  much  upon  the  combined  power  of  ser¬ 
ried  ranks  as  upon  the  activity,  dash,  and 
fighting  capability  of  the  individual  soldier. 
.Adgerian  campaigns  have  had  something  to 
do  with  this,  modern  arms  of  precision  more, 
•for  it  seems  to  have  In^en  a  theory  with 
French  commanders  that  battles  would 
henceforth  be  won  by  lines  of  skimushers, 
who,  scattered  wherever  cover  was  avail¬ 
able,  would  by  a  rapid  fire  prevent  any  at¬ 
tack  in  mass  by  the  opposing  army.  In 
such  a  system  as  this  the  Turco  was  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  gallant  service.  Agile,  daring, 
and  fierce,  with  a  natural  talent  for  skir¬ 
mishing.  a  certain  native  ferocity  which 
stood  him  in  good  stead  when  the  final  rush 
was  to  be  made,  and  a  reputation  for 
savage  ferocity  when  the  battle  was  over,  he 
was  a  terror  to  the  Germans  whose  hamlets 
he  was  expected  to  ravage. 

The  Prussian  forces  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  first,  the  standing  army,  which 


every  man  is  bound  to  enter  on  attaining 
twenty;  he  remains  with  tbe  colors  three 
years,  and  is  then  passed  on  to  the  Land¬ 
wehr,  being  subject  to  certain  periodical 
drills,  and  to  be  called  out  for  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  event  of  war.  In  the  Landwehr 
he  remains  until  he  is  thirty-six,  and  from 
that  age  until  fifty  he  serves  in  the  Land- 
siurm.  No  substitutes  are  allowed,  but  any 
one  who  equips  and  maintains  himself  in  the 
active  army  for  twelve  months  earns  a  right 
to  retire  to  the  lighter  duties  of  the  Land¬ 
wehr  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  Land¬ 
wehr  man  is  a  perfectly  trained  soldier, 
who  has  served  his  time,  and  is  ready  at 
once  to  resume  his  place  in  the  ranks.  The 
thiid  class,  the  militia,  is  formed  from  raw 
recruits,  who  have  been  brought  into  mili¬ 
tary  shape  by  their  periixlical  drills,  and 
they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  regular 
forces,  serving  merely  as  auxiliaries. 


GENERAL  TROCHU. 

The  conspicuous  position  held  by  Gen¬ 
eral  TnK-hu  just  now,  and  tbe  momen¬ 
tous  responsibilities  resting  on  him  as  chief 
military  leader  of  the  French,  have  at¬ 
tracted  to  him  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  lie  pleased  with 
the  excellent  portrait  of  the  General,  on 
page  656. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  by 
^Ir.  IL  Armitage,  A.  R.  A.,  will  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  portrait  was 
taken,  and  at  the  same  time  give  some  de¬ 
scriptive  touches  which  will  be  of  interest :  — 
“The  accompanying  sketch  of  General 
Troebu  was  taken  in  the  Crimea  early  in 
1855.  The  General  was  the  head  of  Can- 
robert’s  staff.  He  was  extremely  kind  to 
me,  placed  me  next  to  him  at  the  officers’ 
mess  table,  and,  hearing  I  was  fond  of 
chess,  invited  me  to  his  tent.  The  sketch 
was  taken  during  the  interval  of  the  moves. 
What  pleased  me  particularly  about  him 
was  the  total  absence  of  military  swagg^ 
too  common  even  in  those  early  days  of  the 
Empire  amongst  French  officers.  Quiet, 
unaffected,  and  even  homely  in  appearance, 
he  gave  one  more  the  idea  of  a  respectable 
National  Guard  than  of  a  Napoleonic  Gen¬ 
eral.  His  conversation  was  that  of  a  re¬ 
fined  and  well-educated  gentleman.  He 
did  not  (as  was  the  fashion  with  many  of 
our  own  officers)  avoid  military  topics ;  nor 
did  he,  like  Canrobert,  Pelissier,  and  other 
African  generals,  talk  nothing  but  shop. 
'That  such  a  man,  learned  in  his  profession, 
liberal  and  enlightened  in  his  opinions, 
should  have  been  for  more  than  fifteen 
vears  passed  over,  whilst  officers  of  the 
Lebffiuf  class  have  been  promoted  to  the 
highest  military  honors,  speaks  volumes 
against  the  Imperial  system.  The  sketch 
1  send  you,  though  very  unlike  the  modem 
photographs  of  General  Trochu,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  brother  officers  in  the  Crimea 
to  be  a  good  and  characteristic  portrait. 
Vest  hien  fa  le  honhomme  Trochu,  was  a 
remark  made  more  than  once  on  examining 
the  contents  of  my  sketch-book.” 


Ix  an  amusing  sketch  of  theatrical  mat¬ 
ters  in  Italy,  contributed  by  Signor  Val¬ 
entino  Carrera  to  the  Kivixta  Europea,  the 
writer,  who  is  himself  an  author  of  plays  of 
merit,  expatiates  on  the  difficulty  which 
managers  and  authors  have  in  finding  good 
supernumeraries.  It  seems  that,  in  Italy, 
managers  of  thea.res  are  very  often  at  a  loss 
for  persons  who  can  act,  with  some  slight 
degree  of  intelligence,  the  subordinate  and 
generally  mute  parts  of  peasants,  guards, 
courtiers,  and  others;  out  of  six  thousand 
persons  who  it  is  calculated  undertake  to 
jierfbrm  the  supernumerary  parts,  scarcely 
one  hundred  have  any  aptitude  or  under¬ 
standing  fitting  them  for  their  part.  The 
pay  of  a  supernumerary  averages  from 
fifty  centimes  to  one  lira  a  night ;  and  at 
Turin  there  are  plenty  of  workmen  who,  for 
twenty-five  centimes  are  quite  willing  to  re¬ 
main  the  whole  night  muffled  up  as  firmans. 
At  Florence  the  best  supernumeraries  are 
furnished  by  the  Societk  Tramagnini,  but 
the  assistance  of  this  society,  composed 
of  twenty  persons,  is  not  to  be  had  for  less 
than  fitly  lire  a  night.  If,  however,  the  su¬ 
pernumeraries  are  generally  all  at  sea  when 
a  piece  is  being  performed,  yet  they  have 
some  excuse,  as  we  are  informed  they  are 
frequently  not  called  previous  to  the  last 
rehearsal. 


The  Rivista  Europea  states  that  at  the 
Balbo  Theatre,  in  Turin,  Sefior  Arieta’s 
comic  operetta,  “  D  Mozzo,”  has  been  per¬ 
formed  tor  the  first  time,  but  was  not  very 
successful.  The  composer  is  the  Director 
of  tbe  Musical  Conservatoire  of  Madrid. 
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SCENES  IN  PARIS 


SINGING  THE  MARSEILLAISE.  (See  Page  646.) 
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FABER’S  TALKING-MACHINE. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  writes  as  follows  coneerning 
this  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism :  “  I  was 
much  interestcci  in  the  advertisements  last 
week  of  the  forthcoming  ‘  talking-machine,’ 
which  reminded  me  of  the  year  1846,  when 
it  was  some  time  exhibited  in  Londoti  bv 
the  inventor  himself;  besides  which,  I  had 
seen  last  year  some  notices  of  its  reapjwar- 
ance  in  the  German  and  Dutch  Internation¬ 
al  Exhibitions.  I  took  accordingly  a  very 
early  opjwrtunity  of  inspecting  the  machine, 
and  was  for  some  minutes  the  only  hearer 
of  its  strangely  distinct  utterances  ot  various 
words  and  phrases  in  English,  French,  and 
German,  partly  selected  by  myself,  and  com¬ 
prising  many  characteristic  elements  in  the 
pronunciation  of  each  language.  I  was 
joined  afterwards  by  a  party  of  gentlemen 
who  obtained  a  special  performance  in  Ital¬ 
ian,  which  they  appeared  to  appreciate  and 
to  be  highly  satisfied  with. 

“  1  was  told  by  the  present  exhibitors  that 
the  machine  had  been  materially  improved 
in  the  last  eleven  years,  but  I  did  not  re¬ 
member  any  es.sential  deficiencies  that  could 
have  needed  to  be  remedied.  Only  the 
mechanism  is  now  somewhat  more  exjmsed 
to  the  eye  by  the  removability  of  the  outer 
mask  (I  need  say  nothing  of  the  silk  dress, 
or  the  body  that  is  >10/  in  it),  which  displays 
working  lips  behind  the  sham  lips,  a  very 
flexible  tongue,  and  altogether  a  queer 
mouth  of  wood  and  india-rubber,  siurounded 
by  rods  and  tubes,  which  in  the  souniliag 
of  some  syllables  —  as  pa,  via,  si  —  show 
pretty  clearly  a  movement  resembling  that 
of  the  natural  organs.  In  some  parts  the 
structure  looked  more  abnormal,  as  though 
some  of  the  teetli  were  removed  lor  conven¬ 
ience,  and  for  the  sound  only  of ‘f’  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  thin,  hard  bar,  coming  down 
over  the  lip  ezternall;/.  Tlie  voice  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  two  sots  of  keys,  and  the  breath 
supplied  by  a  pedal-worked  pair  of  bellows. 
Some  of  the  keys  served  only  to  alter  the 
pitch  of  the  voice  ;  the  others,  only  fourteen 
in  number,  were  used  singly  or  in  various 
combinations  for  the  several  vowels  and 
consonants ;  thus  B  D  could  be  converted 
by  one  au.xiliary  key  into  M  N  respectively, 
and  by  another  into  P  and  T.  The  French 
nasal  vowels  required  a  peculiar  apparatus 
for  which  tlie  mask  was  always  replaced. 
The  manipulation  was  performed  by  a  lady, 
who  evidently  found  it  hard  work,  and  re¬ 
quired  frequent  intervals  of  rest  (she  received 
directions  from  a  German  gentleman,  who 
was  assisted  by  another  as  interpreter). 
The  speaking  of  the  figure  was  more  or  less 
fluent  and  rapid  as  tlie  manipulator  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  words,  and  its  English  was 
not  (juite  so  well  pronounced  as  its  German, 
but  too  stifliy  in  some  combinations  of  letters ; 
tliough  it  was  not  clear  to  me  what  inaccu¬ 
racies  were  due  to  the  mechanism  and  what 
merely  to  the  ear  of  the  exhibitors.  Never¬ 
theless  there  was  scarcely  a  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  monosyllables  and  the  accented 
syllables,  except  that  our  th  seemed  to  be 
very  faintly,  though  not  incorrectly,  sounded. 
On'  the  whole,  the  machine  appears  to  me 
to  promise  a  very  curious  spectacle  to  the 
public,  while  a  complete  exposition  of  the 
structure,  if  it  should  ever  be  given  to  the 
world,  with  diagrams  or  dissected  models, 
might  be  found  verj'  interesting  by  philolo¬ 
gists  as  well  as  physiologists,  and  might  ul¬ 
timately  prove  a  valuable  assistance  even  to 
ordinary  lessons  in  elocution  or  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  foreign  languages.” 


Paris  Jocrvalism. — Tlie  London  Times 
says  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Parisian 
journalism  has  been  degraded  by  the  repres¬ 
sive  policy  of  the  Imperial  rcV/iwe.  Driven 
from  the  serious  study  of  politics,  journalists 
under  the  Empire  h.ave  taken,  not  always 
unwillingly,  to  per^jimje.  The  highest 
achievement  of  the  Parisian  press,  in  recent 
vears,  has  been  the  production  of  a  mock 
llcpublican  number  oy  the  pet  journal  of 
the  Boulevards.  It  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  war  would  have  sobered 
these  fantastic  exhibitions.  It  seems  to  have 
had  no  such  cfi'ect.  When  M.  About  is 
contemptuously  indifferent  to  his  reputation, 
the  smaller  men  cannot  be  much  restrained 
by  feelings  of  responsibility.  They  have 
pursued  their  metier.  They  have  been 
faithful  to  their  aim  to  gratify  the  Parisian 
mind.  They  have  amused  it  with  wonder¬ 
ful  tales ;  they  have  not  hesitated  to  feed 
the  tiger  sentiment  always  ready  to  lie  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  midst  of  mobs  with  ridiculous 
accusations  of  imaginary  cruelty.  They 
have  ignored  facts.  The  result  is  that 
France  is  in  no  way  prepared  to  receive  the 
truth  of  this  week’s  battles,  and  there  is. 


perhaps,  some  compensation  to  be  found  in 
the  certaint  V  that  the  truth  will  be  disguised 
from  it.  Were  it  to  be  suddenly  revealed, 
the  outbre.ak  that  would  follow  might  be 
overwhelming. 

The  Telegraph  observes  that  whatever  M. 
About  writes  on  the  present  war  is  certain 
to  be  read  in  England  and  Germanv  as  well 
as  in  Franee;  and  all  the  more  culpable  is 
he  therefore  for  penning  so  disgraeeful  an 
attaek  on  the  (ierman  people  and  their 
leaders  as  that  which  appeared  in  the  Soir 
the  other  evening.  He  derides,  “these 
S(]uireen  generals  who  splutter  the  philo¬ 
sophic  language  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  and 
boast  that  they  will  civilize  us  with  their 
sabres ;  these  apostles  of  Right  Divine,  who 
stuff  their  jiockets  with  stolen  crowns.”  All 
of  them,  he  says,  are  “  mere  barbarians  in 
uniform,  brigands  disguised  as  soldiers.” 
“  If,”  adds  tlie  representative  of  Parisian 
politeness,  “  France  cannot  save  civilization 
except  by  crushing  all  this  Teutonic  vermin, 
the  1st  of  January,  1871,  must  see  Europe 
urged  of  all  this  feudal  race,  of  all  these 
elmeted  Jesuits.”  It  were  too  much  to  e.\- 
pect  that  Paris  should  be  polite  or  even 
just  to  invaders  who  may  any  day  cast  shells 
into  her  own  streets ;  but  even  the  malignity 
of  patriotism  has  its  limits,  and  M.  About’s 
tirade  against  the  German  people  would 
cover  France  with  disgrace  if  she,  and  not 
a  free  lante  of  literature,  were  responsible 
for  such  words.  As  a  student,  M.  About 
knows  that  in  mental  power  and  culture 
Germany  is  not  second  even  to  France ;  and 
when  he  applies  the  epithet  of  “  vermin  ”  to 
a  people  which  has  been  the  intellectual 
teacher  of  his  own,  he  simply  excites  the 
contempt  of  educated  Europe. 


AtTnouGii  the  carnage  in  the  battles  of 
the  present  war  has  been  very  great,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  losses  sustained  in  some  of 
the  battles  which  have  become  famous  in 
the  world’s  history.  In  the  subjoined  list 
the  losses  in  several  instances  are  given  of 
one  side  only. 


Date. 

Battle  or  Siege. 

Losses. 

479  B.  c. 

Platiea 

300  000. 

333  B.  c. 

Issua 

110,000. 

TO  A.  D. 

Jerusalem 

1,000.000. 

1314 

Bannockburn 

60,001. 

1529 

Vienna 

70  000. 

1704 

Blenheim 

60,000. 

1790 

Ismael 

60,000. 

1805 

AusterliU 

40,000. 

1806 

Jena 

60  000. 

1813 

Leipzig 

80,000. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  list  that  no 
recent  struggles  can  compare,  in  the  fearful 
item  of  loss  of  life,  with  many  battles  in  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  estimated  that  nearlv  seven  bil¬ 
lion  men  have  perished  on  the  battle-fields 
of  the  world ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  battle 
of  the  last  three  centuries  which  can  at  all 
rival  in  destructiveness  many  ancient  strug¬ 
gles. 


The  New  York  board  of  supon  isors  have 
fixed  the  rate  of  taxation  lor  the  current 
year  at  8  22.60  per  8  1,000.  The  rate  in 
Boston  is  8  15  30.  It  would  seem  that  New 
York  is  taxed  more  heavily  than  Boston, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  An 
owner  of  real  estate  in  Boston,  for  example, 
has  to  pay  a  tax  on  very  nearly  the  full 
value  of  his  property.  In  New  York,  though 
the  rate  is  higher,  the  assessors  do  not  put 
on  the  screws.  A  man  may  own  a  house 
there  upon  very  much  easier  terms  than  in 
Boston.  And  yet  the  New  York  city  fathers 
have  a  handsome  surplus  for  dinners  at 
Delmonico’s,  including  Rocdcrcr  and  hot¬ 
house  grapes. 


It  is  said  that  the  General  Government 
of  Tashekend  has  recently  acquired  the 
copy  of  the  Koran  written  by  tlie  Caliph 
Osman’s  own  hand,  and  stained  with  his 
blood.  It  was  purchased  out  of  the  mosque 
of  Chodja-Ackrard,  at  Samarcand,  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  roubles,  and  sent 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  St. 
Petersburg.  This  manuscript  is  said  to  be 
the  only  relic  of  the  famous  hbrary  collected 
by  Timour.  The  tale  seems  a  little  too  ro¬ 
mantic. 


Dr.  Russell  tells  a  good  story  of  French  wit 
and  I’russian  practicality.  There  is  a  great  tobac¬ 
co  manufactory  in  Nancy,  on  wliich  the  Prussians 
descended  with  irresistible  elan.  Cigars  and  tobac¬ 
co,  which  they  consider  a  necessary  of  life,  were 
seized  at  once,  and  all  that  was  needed  to  be  done 
was  to  carry  the  treasure  off.  The  director  made 
his  bow,  took,  perhaps,  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  said 
with  a  bow,  “  Apparently  M.  le  Colonel  has  forgot¬ 
ten  something?  ”  “  What?  ’’  “  There  is  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  tobacco  in  leaf  which  he  has  not  been  good 
enough  to  notice.  Will  he  not  kindly  take  charge 
of  it  ?  ”  “  O,  dear  no  1  ’’  said  the  Prussian,  “  set  to 
work  at  once  and  manufacture  it.  We  will  pay 
the  workpeople.” 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

A  BOAT  SONG. 

“  The  wind  is  brisk. 

And  the  wavelets  frisk. 

And  the  hour  may  well  avail. 

So,  my  friend,  avast, 

Prithee  step  the  mast. 

For  I  wish  to  go  for  a  sail.” 

The  mariner  heard 
The  landsman's  word, 

And  he  pushed  the  boat  from  shore. 
And  with  heave  and  tug 
He  hoisted  the  lug, 

That  the  fast  little  vessel  bore. 

Away  and  away. 

Through  the  hissing  spray 
The  tight  little  craft  she  flew. 

And  the  landsman  sat  still. 

And  whistled  shrill,  — 

A  tning  that  your  landsmen  do! 

But  that  mariner  bold. 

He  up  and  told 

Our  friend ’t  was  a  habit  bad,  — 

“  Ha’  ver  got  a  mind 
For  raisin’  the  wind?  ” 

And  the  landsman  said  he  had  I 
And  still  they  flew 
O’er  the  waters  blue, 

And  danced  on  the  crests  of  foam. 
But  never  a  word 
From  the  landsman  inferred 
His  wish  to  steer  back  for  home. 

But  the  sailor  began 
In  bis  inner-man 
To  feel  a  desire  for  his  prog, 

And  “  Master,  shall  wo 
Go  about?  ”  said  he, 

Said  the  other,  “  Sail  on,  you  dog  1  ” 
Said  the  sailor  “  Belay! 

For  the  whole  long  day, 

I  have  borne  you  along  in  the  craft; 
And  it ’s  getting  night, 

And  the  land  from  sight 
Is  a-sinking  fur  abaft!  ” 

Quoth  the  man,  with  a  wink, 

“  Then  let  it  sink. 

Could  you  spy  the  pier,  you 'd  see 
A  man  there  sit,  — 

And  he  has  a  writ 
That  he  wishes  to  serve  on  me !  ” 


A  FISHY  NOTION. 

Should  I  but  be  allqwed  a  wish, 

I  would  not  ask  for  aught  absurd ; 

And  I  would  rather  be  a  flsh 
Than  any  other  kind  of  bird. 

For  like  a  fish  I ’d  drink  and  drink 
U'ith  thirst  that  never  could  diminish; 

So  should  I  swim  in  bliss — just  think  — 
With  lots  of  fins,  yet  never  finish. 

Nor  care  nor  grief  should  weight  my  scales,  — 
.My  gills  no  watery  sorrow  measure. 

My  tail  —  like  most  three-volume  tales  — 
Should  end  with  universal  pleasure. 

I ’d  dwell  forever  mid  the  htish 
Of  submarine  arcades  of  greenery; 

Where  mermaids  fair  will  gladly  brush 
My  dorsal  fins,  —  and  by  machinery. 


Time  Flies.  —  Even  to  this  rule  them  is  an  ex¬ 
ception,  —  any  man  may  keep  —  his  birthday. 


Nautical  Note. —  What’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  ship  and  a  bark  ?  Why  yon  can  tell  u  bark 
by  its  bowows. 


FIRE  AND  SMOKE. 

“  Siu,”  writes  a  correspondent  of  Public  Opin¬ 
ion,  s'gning  his  name  Thom.  S.  Passmore,  *‘  Mr. 
Ch.  Cooke,  in  your  last  issue,  most  sensibly  and 
truly  says  that  ‘  War  clears  the  moral  atmosphere, 
as  thunderstorms  do  the  terrestrial  one.’  ”  No, 
Mr.  Passmore.  Mr.  Ch.  Cooke’s  observation  has 
very  little  truth  in  it,  and  no  sense  at  all.  War 
may,  now  and  then,  clear  the  moral  atmosphere, 
but  generally  thickens  it.  For  war,  friend  Pass- 
more,  look  you,  must  needs  be  a  contest  either  of 
armed  fools  with  armed  fools,  armed  thieves  with 
armed  thieves,  or  armed  thieves  with  armed  police¬ 
men.  In  the  latter  case  oidy  does  war  clear  the 
moral  atmosphere.  Then  it  clears  the  moral  at¬ 
mosphere  of  blackguardism  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  policeman’s  victory  over  the 
thieves,  and  the  amount  of  the  butcher’s  bill  the 
thieves  let  themselves  in  for.  Otherwise,  it  clears 
the  moral  atmosphere  no  more  than  the  physical. 
On  the  contrary,  it  equally  obscures  the  one  and 
the  other.  It  throws  back  civilization  for  many 
years.  Familiarizing  people  with  carnsge  and  de¬ 
struction,  it  comes  to  be  regarded  by  them  with 
levity,  at  least  until  they  finally  draw  it  down  upon 
themselves.  It  increases  brutality  among  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  it  gives  occasion  to  the  malignant  por¬ 
tion  of  the  educated  classes  to  sneer  at  pacific 
counsels  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  cry,  “  Ridicu¬ 
lous  are  the  Peacemakers.”  The  fire  and  smoke 
with  which  it  loads  the  air  we  breathe  bodilj-j  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  heats  and  the  darkne.ss  which  it  en¬ 
genders  in  that  which  our  minds  inhale.  War, 
unless  when  just  and  successful,  can  clear  the  mor¬ 
al  atmosphere  only  by  clearing  it  of  morality. 


Pre-maturr  Loss  of  the  Hair,  which  is  so 
common  nowadays,  may  be  entirely  prevented 
by  the  use  of  BurntWt  Ooconint.  It  has  been  used 
iii  thousands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming 
out  in  handfuls,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its 
decay,  and  to  promote  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled  ns  a 
dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will 
render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 


Wanted.  Boys,  Young  and  Middle-Aged  Men 
to  train  for  Fall  and  Spring  business  for  the  difler- 
edt  cities,  at  the  oldest,  largest,  and  only  practical 
Business  College,  and  the  only  one  providing  sit¬ 
uations  for  Graduates.  Send  for  Catalogue  of 
3,000  in  business.  Board  and  Tuition,  $  110. 

H.  G.  Eastman,  LL.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  GLOBE. 


Mr.  Arthur  Cheney  •  •  Proprietor, 

Mr.  Charles  Fochter  .  ,  ■  Manager. 

The  Auditorium  has  been  newly  embellished,  new  car¬ 
pets  and  upholstery  prodded,  amt  no  ex|>ense  has  been 
withheld  in  securing  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  pat¬ 
rons  vrerything  wliich  the  taste  of  artists  aud  the  skill  of 
artisans  could  suggest. 


THB  COMPANY 

has  been  arganized  with  the  view  of  presenting  all  selec¬ 
tions  in  a  manner  worthy  the  favor  of  the  intelligent  and 
critical  patrons  of  the  drama  in  Boston,  and  includes 


.  Chaw.  Ff-chtor,  Mr.  J.  M.  llowlantl, 
Jaa.  W.  Wallark,  “  ,J.  W.  ICeyiiolilN, 
Geo.  H.  Grimths,  MlanCarlot.  I.eclerc<|, 
XV.  J,  LeMoyiie,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chaiifraii, 
Chas.  Lerlerrti,  “  Melinda  Jones, 
Frank  Koche,  Miss  .Mary  Cary, 

C.  H.  X'ann «>nhofr,  Mrs.  l.outaa  Morse,  I 
H.  F.  Daly,  ‘‘  T.  M.  llnnter,  | 

C.  A.  Ktedman,  Miss  Iila  Savory, 

11.  Meitner,  “  Athena, 

J.  H.  Conner,  “  Foster, 

F.  Seallait,  Mrs.  Hall, 

F.  Goldthsvnit,  Miss  Grlfllths, 

F.  K.  Stednian,  “  Spear, 

J.  Cnrtls,  “  Grahame, 

“  Hunt. 


Stage  Manager,  . 
Prompter,  ,  , 

Scenic  Artist,  . 
Mechanical  Department, 
Properties,  . 

Oas  Engineer, 
Costumes,  .  . 

Steam  Engineer,  . 


Mb.  Artiii'r  Leclsrcq 
.  Mr.  T.  GaanaMs 
Mr.  Okorci  IIeistcr 
Mr.  K.  W.  Mozart 
.  Mr.  j.  SuLMrAX 
.  Mr  Geo.  Scavet 
.  Mi.ss  A  E.vdress 
Mr.  M.  W.  WiLsos 


THK  OBCHKSTRA  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  Koppitz. 

Treasurer,  .  Mr.  George  B.  Farnsworth 
Business  Manager,  .  31r.  H.  A.  M’Glenen 

Ticket  Agent,  ...  Mr.  Martin  Drake 


EVERY  EVENING  AND  SATURDAY  AFTERNDON. 

Dumas's  Romance  of 

MONTE  ORISTO. 

"  With  regard  to  the  production  of  ‘  Monte  Crlsto,’  at 
this  theatre,  we  desire  that  our  voice  should  utter  no  un¬ 
certain  souid.  And,  while  we  mean  to  avoid  extrava¬ 
gance,  we  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  tliat  we  cannot 
remember  a  theatrical  entertainment  worthy  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  this,  so  far  as  the  merit  of  representation  it 
concerned.  The  noblest  and  mott  beautltul  scenery,  the 
most  unique  stage  elTcctt.  the  most  exquisite  music,  and, 
above  all,  the  most  evenly  admirable  acting  combine  to 
produce  a  wonderful  impression  u|>on  the  mind  of  the 
s|)ectator.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  house  is  nigluly 
crowded  with  enthusiastic  audiences.  The  fact  that  at 
least  eight  of  the  clmractera  in  the  piece  are  splendidly 
rendered  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  abundant  favor,  both  iwpular  and  critical.”  — 
Meertitcr, 

The  Doors  will  be  open  at  7.15.  Overture  at  7.46.  Ter¬ 
minates  at  10.30.  _ 

JOSJtlPH  QILLOTT’S 


Celebrated 


STEEIs  PENS. 


Bold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the  world, 
■very  Packet  bears  the  Pac-Bimlle  of  his  Biguature. 


MAHtirACTOUi’a  WARtaotTsa, 

01  JOHN  BTREET,  NBW  TORK. 

.lOSKPH  GI1.I.OTT  *  SONS. 
HKNRY  OXVKN,  Sole  Agent. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS 

For  October,  1870. 


COr^TPlNTS. 

XVe  Glrlas  A  Home  Story.  By  Mas.  A.  D.  T. 
WaiTXiY.  With  two  lllustrRtioiis,  by  Joiix  J.  IIarlxt. 
Chap.  X.  Ruth’s  Responsibility. 

The  Little  Bird-Hunter.  By  J.  T.  T.  With  a 
full-page  Illustration,  by  8.  KrTmoR,  Ja. 

Tlie  Lost  Flowers  (Poem).  By  Marian  Docglas. 

With  an  IllusIrHtion,  by  C.  A.  Barry. 

Good  Glrla.  By  Major  Travirsk.  With  an  Illustra¬ 
tion,  b/  8.  Ettisor,  Jr. 

How  to  do  it.  By  Edward  E.  IIalr. 

V  I.  How  to  Travel. 

Aunt  Nutty’a  Story  of  the  .Snail  that  set  the 
World  on  Fire.  By  P.  C.  IIuntrr.  With  an  Il¬ 
lustration,  by  A.  I.i'MLXT. 

An  Amateur  Concert  (Poem).  By  Mart  A.  P. 

lll'MPIIRIV. 

AVIde  Awake.  By  Mrs.  A.  M.  Diaz.  With  an  Illus¬ 
tration,  by  8.  Kttinqr,  Jr. 

CurlouH  CIockH,  By  A.  R  S. 

Heading  (Poem).  By  Leer  Larcum.  With  an  Illus¬ 
tration,  by  F.  Gilbirt. 

Bow  to  Draw.  IV.  By  Charlis  A.  Barrt.  With 
twelve  Illustrations,  by  C.  A.  Barry. 

Guinea  Children.  By  B.  IIartlrt. 

Our  Young  Contributors. 

How  Boys  Learn  a  thing  or  two.  By  C.  A.  Stzphxns. 
Prizz  Essays.  —  No.  I.  Purr  and  her  Kittens,  by  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell.  No.  II.  Hally’s  Flower,  by  Annie 
G.  Sheldon.  No.  III.  Victor,  by  Lilian  M.  Hull. 
No.  IV.  Saratoga,  by  Willie  Walcott  Fay. 

The  Kventng  Lamp.  Containing  Bandage,  an  Act¬ 
ing  Charade,  by  S.  Annie  Frost ;  Illustrated  Rebuses, 
Enigmas,  Charade,  etc. 

Our  Letter  Box, 

SST*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealsrs. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DtrrroN  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York.  Bpeolsl 
Agents  for  P.,  0.,  b  Oo.’t  PabUcations . 


October  8, 18t0.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURN.VL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 
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Three  Great  Story-Writers. 

1. 

PROF.  JAMES  nc  MILI.E, 

Author  or 

The  B.  O.  W.  C.  Stories.  Three  vols.  ntw  reaily. 

1.  The  B.  O.  W.  C. 

2.  The  Boys  of  Grand  Pri'  School.  Just  published. 

3.  lost  in  the  F.«.  In  press. 

16nio.  Illustrated.  Per  rol.,  IS  l.fiO. 

Prof.  De  .Mille  hns  opened  a  new  and  rich  mine  of  en¬ 
joyment  fur  the  yountf.  His  stories  arc  located  in  a  reciun 
heretofore  but  little  known  In  story.  He  is  a  thrillinif. 
witty,  noTeliy-searchinir  writer,  as  well  as  a  careful  and 
truthful  historian,  and  his  stories  have  the  power  of  in¬ 
structing  and  amusing  at  th^sanic  time. 

BEV.  ELIJAH  KELLOGG. 

Author  or 

The  Elm  Islniid  Stories.  Just  completed. 

Lion  Ben.  The  Bov  Farmers. 

Charlie  Bell.  The  Young  Shipbuilders. 

The  Ark.  The  Hardscrabble. 

Each  volume  Illustrated.  S  1.2&. 

“There  is  something  very  enchanting  in  the  vigorous 
pictures  of  hardy  tod,  perseverance,  pluck,  and  ingenuity 
presented  in  the  Elm  Island  Stories.  They  are  good 
reading  for  boys,  because  they  inculcate  a  spint  of  manly 
indepemlence  and  self- reliance  while  they  are  running  over 
with  the  lest  of  out-door,  pioneer  life.”  —  Chicago  Student. 

OLIVEU 'optic. 

Author  of  •'iO  Itoi.ltN  for  YounK  People. 

A  new  Series  just  completed. 

Lake  Shore  Series,  tl  vols.  111.  Per  vol.,  $  1.25. 

Lightning  E.xpress.  Switch  Oil. 

Through  by  Daylight.  Brake  Up. 

On  Time.  Bear  and  Forbear. 

“That  Oliver  Optic  hns  succeeded  in  making  his  stories 
lively  and  interesting  is  attested  by  their  great  |iopularity 
among  young  readers,  and  is  evidence  of  a  fact  winch  ton 
many  writers  for  the  young  seem  to  forg.  i,  that  moral 
precepts  need  nut  be  prosily  iiiculcateil,  nor  tbeir  |H>wer 
lessened  by  the  unattractive  manner  in  which  they  are 
presenterl.” —  Cincinnati  Chronicle. 

tJP"  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

LEE  &  SHEPAHl),  Pnhliahora,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPAKI),  &  l»l Ll.lNOll A.M.  New  York. 

THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING  MACHINE 


isUieONLY  MACHINE  that  makes  four  kinds  of  stitch, 
three  of  which  are  made  on  no  other  Machine,  and  are 
a'ronger  and  more  elastic  than  any  other. 

It  is  the  ONLY  MACHINE  thatcan  sew  In  more  than 
one  direction,  having  a  reversible  feed. 


rpilE  ABI.INOTON  COOKINCj- 

J.  .STOV’E,  CIiIIroii’h  New  Stove  for  INTO, 
This  new  Stove  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  a  life¬ 
time  in  Stove  making,  the  subscriber  having  determined 
that  it  should  be  in  all  res|iects  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  stove  ever  made.  Consequently  neither  pains  nor 
expense  have  been  spared  In  securing  the  most  valuable 
improvements,  and  allowing  nothing  but  the  best  stuck 
and  the  most  thorough  workmanship  to  enter  into  its 
manufacture,  s  that  I  can  now  say  and  conscientiously 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  perfect  stove  in  the  WOULD. 
And  now,  friends,  examine  the  stove  and  see  if  this  state¬ 
ment  has  been  exasgerated. 

All  sizes,  square  and  extension  tops,  with  or  without 
waterfronts.  Also,  Furnsces,  Kanoes,  aRATE.s.  Kanis- 
tbrs.  Ventilators.  &c.  at  Wholesale  and  Ritail^ut  my 
warerooras.  Nos.  99  and  101  Blackstone  Street,  Boston, 
and  at  my  Foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass, 

GARDNER  CHIL.SON. 


CIIILSON’S  FURNACES  AND 

RANfiKN. 

As  the  manufacture  of  these  celebrated  Furnaces  and 
Ranges  is  ever  a  specialty  with  me,  no  pains  nor  expense 
is  spared  in  addino  to  the  uion  reputation  these  goods 
have  ALREAOv  attained,  —  by  securing  the  latest  im¬ 
provements,  using  the  very  best  stole,  and  employing 
none  but  the  most  skilled  wurk.mkn.  Ilaving  a  larcie 
STOCK  of  these  favorite  gcxids  at  low  pricks,  the  sub¬ 
scriber  will  endeavor  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  to  all  his 
customers. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  erection  of  Furnaces  and 
Ranges,  and  to  the  Ventilation  of  all  classes  of  buildings 
ia  any  part  of  the  country. 

CooKiMO,  Parlor  and  OrriCE  Stoves,  Kigisters,  Ven¬ 
tilators,  Farmers’  Boilkes,  etc.,  for  sale  as  usual  at 
Warcrooina,  99  &  101  Blackstone  Street, 
BoHtoii. 

OARDNEK  ClIILmON. 

Or  at  Fodndrt  at  Mansfield,  Mass. 


DO  YOrR  OWN 
PRINTING  with  a  NOV- 
ELTY  JOB  PRINTING 
PRESS,  the  best  press  ever 
made  for  the  purpose,  and  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  fur  the  use  of 
General  Job  Printers, 
are  most  admirably 
for  BUSINESS  Print¬ 
ing,  for  Church,  Sabbath 
and  also  fur  Alisalonary 
Educational  purposes,  or  for  a 


VtllaKe  Newspaper  and  Job  Office. 

Prlcea  of  PreaRcs,  915,  8-‘IO,  S50. 

Send  for  Catalogue  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
plain  and  colored  printing  done  on  the  press,  to  BEN  J. 
O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  361  Federal  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  or  to  CHRIS.  C.  TIICKSTON,  18  College  Place, 
New  York  ;  KELLY,  HOWELL,  &  LUDWIG, 917  Market 
8t,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  65  West  Van 
Buren  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


SOUTHMATD’S 

Pure  Confectionery. 


SOUTIIMAYD  has  commenced  making  his  celebrated 

molasses  candy,  chocolate  car. 
AMELS,  vanilla  and  EVERTON  TAF- 
FIES  for  the  season. 

103  Treniont  St.,  Boston. 

Agents  wanted -giias^a  Month  by 

the  AMERICAN  KNITTING  MACHINE 
CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS ,  or  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


ESTABLISHED  1828. 

Fowle,  Torrey,  &  Co. 

FRESH  INVOICES 

or 

New  Carpets, 

COMPWSUfO  SOMI 

VERY  CHOICE  DESIGNS. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Carpet  Goods 

CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


164  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SEMINARY  for  YOUNG 
LADIES,  Poughkeepale,  N.  Y.  —  Keopeos 
September  14th.  The  best  features  of  European  and  Hume 
schools.  Especial  attention  to  Modem  Languages,  Music, 
and  Art.  For  the  Studio,  Mr  Fred.  Rondel.  Lewis’s 
Gymnastics.  Prospectus  at  DUTTON’S,  Broadway,  or  by 
post  of  the  Rector,  REV.  OEl).  T.  RIDER. 

cowing'  toTthe^parson, 

A  Group  of  S^tatuary 

ROaERS, 

will  be  ready  for  deliv¬ 
ery  Oct.  1.  l'r.ce,915. 
This  and  other  gn.ups, 
suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament, 
will  be  delivered  with 
all  express  charges  pre¬ 
paid,  at  any  point  east 
of  the  Mississippi  on  re- 
ceiptof  the  price,  or  will 
be  sent  west  of  there  by 
freight  and  a  discount 
alloweil  in  compensa¬ 
tion.  Send  for  illustra¬ 
ted  catalogue  and  price 
list  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 
212  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

$300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  rashed  and  information  furaislieil.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon  All  kinds  of  Ould  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonils,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  *  CO.,  Bankrra, 

No.  10  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

Have  opened  a  new  invoice  of 

INDIA  SHAWLS, 

STRIPED,  PLAIN,  AND  FILLED  CENTRES  IN  NEW 
DESIGNS  AND  COLORING, 

At  extremely  low  prices.  Also,  an  elegant  assortment  of 

Roman  Striped  Fall  Shawls. 

PARIS  AND  DOMESTIC  MADE 

Fall  and  W'intcr  Cloaks, 

IN  VELVET,  SILK  PLUSH,  ASTRAKHAN,  AND 
CLOTH. 

Ladies’  Embroidered  Breakfast 
Jackets, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
CHILDREN’S  AND  MISSES 

FALL  AND  WINTER  SUITS, 

IN  NEW  PATERNS  AND  TEXTURES, 

JUST  IMPORTED. 

A  CHOICE  LINE  OF  PARIS-MADE 

Reception  and  Walking  Dresses, 

THE  LATEST  DESIGNS.  AND  ELEGANTLY 
TRIMMED. 

Also,  a  large  stock  of 

DomestiC'Hadc  Suits, 

AT  EXTREMELY  ATTR.VCTIVE  PRICES. 

Paris  and  Doniestic>Badc  Bon¬ 
nets  and  Hats, 

TRIMMED  AND  UNTRIMMED. 

Fall  Styles  Juat  Received. 


Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NKW  YORK. 


Do  YOU  WISH  TO  RKUUCE  YOUR 
RENT  f  Do  you  wish  to  make  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment  of  any  room  in  your  house  t  Do  you  want  the  most 
easy  and  luxurious  bed  attainable  under  any  circum¬ 
stances?  Do  you  wish  to  save  room?  Then  purchase 
Crosby’s  Cabinet  Bed.  This  beautiful  combinatiou  excels 
anything  ever  seen.  In  proportion  so  perfect  and  comely 
as  not  to  be  out  of  place  in  a  splendidly  furnished  parlor, 
office,  or  dining-room.  For  farther  information,  address 
(with  stamp)  CROSBY  CABINET  BED  CO., 
171  Cnnal  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IE  1823. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PIj^NO-FORTES  1 


Trtnmphant  over  all  the  World! 


F.  E.  SUIRE  &  CO. 
Wholesale  Druggists, 

N.  W.  COR.  FOURTH  A  VINE  STREETS, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

MONEY 
ASI  LY 
MADE 


HATK  RXCEIVID 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  INSTANCE 

THE  mOHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  C0MPETIT0R8, 

m 


With  our  Steneil  and  Key.Clieck  Outfit. 
_ ry  CIRCULARS  FREE. _ 

ANTED  — AGENTS.  (SO  per  day)  to 
sell  the  celebrated  HOME  BilUTl'LE  SEvVlNG 
.MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  lock-.dileh”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  is  fatly 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  family  Sewing 
Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
_  _  Chicago,  III.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WANTED. 

O  O  O  I'ADIES  and  gentlemen 

9  ^  ^  to  sell  the  New  Edition  of  Captsix 

Glazier’s  Book,  “The  Capture,  Prison  Pen, 
and  Escape.”  Sold  by  Agents  only.  Most  liberal 
terms  offered.  Address  R.  H.  FERGUSON  k  CO.,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  138  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City, 


SEND  Stamp  for  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 
EnsravtUKs  to  L.  A.  ELLIOT,  Boston. 


The  United  Statei,  London,  and  Paris. 


354  WMltlnston  84*$  Boiton* 

11  EMt  14tta  8t«f  Now  York. 


Portability  combined  with 
in^t  power  in  FIKLD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
anti  general  out-door  day  and 
night  tioubie  perspectire  glasa- 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  si.x  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
atrengtheo  and  improve  the 
light,  wtthoat  the  dlftressiniT  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  seot  by  enclosin  g  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Ocu* 
USTS’  OpnciAH,  BroMsWay,  New  York. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 

OF 

PEOVIDENCE,  .  .  EHODE  ISLAM). 

Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents 


Having  access  to  tbs 

“  Gorham  !Mfg.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
nsefal  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  pricea 
the  lowest. 


JACOBS  &  DEANE 


Merchant  Tailors, 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING, 

A5D 

Gents’  Furnishing  Goods, 

190  "Wasliingtoii  St., 

B0§T01V. 


e,t*.  ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’  laoo. 


S  APOLIO, 

FOR 

General  Ilonsehold  Purpose^), 


IS  BETTEK  AND  CUEAFEB  THAN  SOAP 


for  cleaning  windows  (without  water),  removing  staina 
from  marblo  ami  paint,  scouring  and  polishing  cutlery 
and  culinary  articles,  and  excellent  for  general  house- 
cleaDiog  purposes. 


TYholesale, 


( 211  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
)  30  Oxford  Street,  London. 


COllBlIYATIOair 

STENCIL  ALPHABET  AND  FIGURES. 

It  is  one  of  the  u.l..-  It  is  an  exceed- 

most  useful  inven-  ingly  rapid  method 

tioiis  of  the  age  for  ,  t>t  marking  boxes 

Merchants  and  Busi-  for  shipment,  show 

ness  men.  ^^7  Kiaw’^  cards,  price  lists. 

Fat’d  Aug.  11,  ’68.  Ac.  Send  for  a  Circular. 

E.  L.  TARBOX,  87  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Per  “City  of  Baltimore.” 

INVOICES  OF 

ENGLISH  GOODS, 

SELECTED  BY  A  PARTNER  OP  OUR  HOUSE, 
NOW  IN  ENGLAND, 

Will  be  received  at 

<<OAK  HALIj,”  BOSTOiir, 

By  steamer  “  City  of  Baltimore,”  of  which  advice,  are 
just  to  hand. 

CHOICE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  CLOTHS, 
FINE  ENGLISH  CASSIMERES, 
anti  other  Selected  Goods,  of  British  manutactor*’ 
in  great  variety,  of  latest  styles. 


LyWe  intend  that  oni  display  of  FALL  GOODS,  both 

FOREIGN  AM)  DOMES'nC 

shall  be  the  largest,  as  well  as  the  richest  and  most  de¬ 
sirable,  in  Boston  ;  and  the  system  so  successfully  in¬ 
augurated  by  ns  last  season  of  fixing  our  PROFIT  ON 
CUSTOM  GARMENTS  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  upon 
our  READY-MADE  WORK  will  be  strictly  adhered  to 
in  1870 

We  invite  the  attention  of  pnrehasere  to  onr  splendid 
Stock  now  in  hand,  and  shortly  to  arrive,  and  we  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  —  in  all  particulars  —  both  in  our 

Ready-Made  &  Custom  Work. 


G.  W.  SIMMONS  &  SON, 

“  OAK  HALL,”  Boaton  —  3 A  to  38  North  St. 
D’tJK. 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 

■  yn  TAII  Faux,  use  Pxiav’,  “Mura 

finU  I  MR,  AXD  Fhecklx  Lotiox.”  It  is  reliable 
anil  linrmleas.  ’Prepared  only  by  Da.  B  C.  Ptaav,  49 
Bond  St.,  NewYork.  Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 


$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nt,  to  tell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SSWING  MACHINra. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  StUrJt  alike  on  betk  isdae. 
ONB  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONBY. 
for  further  particnlan  addre« 


THE  WILSON  SEWING  MACHTNK  OO., 

_ Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mas*.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  JT  A  A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business. 
90  V  Addr...  SACO  NOVRLTY  CO..  Swm.  Me. 

TVHE  J'AP'ANESIEncOB.'V  FILE  removes 
Corns  without  pain  ;  price.  25c.  Sold  at  drug,  shoe, 
and  notion  stores.  Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  price 
and  trade  supplied  by  the  J.VPANESE  CORN 
FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  Street,  New  York. _ 


THE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE  COMPANY, 

75  Milk  Street,  comer  of  Federal,  Boston. 
T.  8.  SirrCHELL,  Aokxt. 

Pure  and  delicious  Wine*  and  Qrape  Brandy,  direct 
from  the  vineyards,  selected  expressly  for  family  and 
apothecary  trade. 
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PKANO'S  Celebrated  ChronioK  an;  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throushoat  the  world. 

l.ate;.!  Publications  t  Jor  of  AuTi'Ma,  Lake  Obuhgb,  West  IVtiBT. 

PKANO’S  lllnstratefi  CatHlocrite  sent  free  on  recci|>t  of  stamp  by  L..  PKANO  &  CO.,  nostoii. 


For  Use  in  the  Family. 

H  alI^okd 

LEICESTERSHIRE 

TABLE_SAnOE. 

ALL,  GROCERS  HAVE  IT. 

IN  QUANTITY  BY 

HALFORD  SAUCE  CO., 

_ No.  las  Milk  Btrect,  Boston. _ 

NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


“Family  Favorite”  Sowing  Machine. 

Awanletl  Ilit’hest  PriEC  at  Paris,  1867 ;  OoM  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  Y'ork,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Dar.abillty,  and  Eflcctirenoss  in  ezeenting 
light  and  heavy  work, 

It  la  not  equalleil  by  any  other  lHachlne. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

349  IVaBhinKton  St.,  Boaton; 

Bia  Broadway,  New  Vork. 

_ Waiinfaetory,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Jl'ST  IMPOKTED  BY 

BENT  &  BUSH, 

Cor.  Ctart  &  Washington  Sts., 

!  The  Largest  and  Best  Assortment 

OP 

ENGLISH  SILK  HATS 

Ever  Opened  in  this  City. 


$732  IN  31  DAYS. 


Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  BiLVKn’s  PiTiirr  BaouM. 
9 .1,000  in  use.  Recommende,!  by  Haract  Ortrlry  and 
JlmerUan  AgriemUnrUU  One  county  reserved  fir  each 
agent.  C.  A^CLEGG  &  CO.,  New  York,  or  Chicago,  III. 

A  GREAT  OFFER! 

Horace  WATERSi4Sl  Broadway,  N.  Y., 
will  disprwe  of  ONE  nUNIlKED  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  first-class 
makers,  iuclnding  Chickering  A  Sons,  at  Kttremcif  Ux 
Pnat.for  OoaA,  daring  this  month,  or  will  take  from  9  i 
to  >  25  monthly  until  paid.  Ibstbciibbts  to  nias. 


LONGFELLOW’S  DANTE.  —  Popular 

£dttit».  3  Tola.  12mo.  Gilt  top.  9  fi.OO. 

“  It  b  wonderful  to  see  with  what  lucid  force  the  traib 
of  Dante  are  mirrored  in  Mr.  Loagfellow’i  tranalation.”  — 
JYns  york  TVbaae. 

For  ante  by  all  Booktellcrt.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
eelpt  of  price  by 

FIELDS,  OKGOOh,  k  ro..  PablUhen,  Boston. 


i' 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


THIRTEEN  NUMBERS 

OF  THE  BEST  WEEKLY 

FOR  NOTHING! 
THE  BEST  FAMILY  PAPER 

THIRTEEN  WEEKS 

FOR  NOTHING! 

LARGEST  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY 

THREE  MONTHS 

FOR  NOTHING! 

THE  BEST  COMBINED 

RURAL,  LITERARY,  AND 
FAMILY  NEWSPAPER 

THIRTEEN  WEEKS  FREE! 

The  THIRTKEN  NUMBERS  of  next  Quar¬ 
ter  (Ort.  to  Jan.)  sent  FREE  to  all  who 
remit  S3  before  Nov.  Ist,  for  the  5‘J  Nunt- 
hers  of  next  year’s. 


ARE  UNIVERSALLY  ADMIRED  FOR 

Their  NIclodions  Quality  of  Tone, 
Tlicir  Easy  and  Elastic  Action, 
Their  Steady  Power,  and 
Their  Elegfant  Finish. 

Owing  to  recent  Improvemenb  In  mechanism,  they  ore 
adapted  equally  well  to  light  and  graceful  music  and  to 
I  the  graver  styles. 

I  No  instrumenb  aflbrd  such  a  sympathetic  and  ■atisfoc- 
I  tory  accompaniment  to  the  voice. 

I  Those  who  have  formed  their  opinions  of  reed  organs 
from  their  recollections  of  the  antiquated  “  Melodcon,” 
should  now  hear  the  (Ull  volume  of  round  tone,  and  all  the 
fine  efleeb  produced  by  these  superb  iustrumeota 
I  Those  who  are  intending  to  purchase,  and  all  who 
j  arc  Interested  in  musical  art,  are  reminded 
that  they  can  easily  be  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
claims  put  forth  for  the  AMERICAN  ORGAN,  by  bearing 
for  themselves. 

Agcnb  and  the  musical  public  are  infonned  that  new 
I  styles  of  cases  are  in  active  preparation. 

'  *.*  An  elegantly  illustrated  circular,  containing  de- 

!  scriptions  and  prices,  wUl  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  applica- 
Uon. 

S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SniTH,  Boston,  Masss 

BEAL^fiTHOOPEIir^ 

MAXUrACTURUlS  OP 

RICH  &  ELEGANT  FURNITURE, 

Warranted  In  every  reg|tect. 

SALESROOMS, 

3  &  4  llOENIES*  BLOCK, 
HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


THE  GREAT  ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL  AND  FAMILY  PAPER, 

FOR  BOTH  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

Tms  Famocs  Wkklt,  now  in  its  21st  year,  is  not  only 
the  Earftest,  Rest,  and  Cheaiiest,  hut  hy  far  the 
Enrscst-CircalatlnK  Journal  of  its  class  In 
111©  W'orlda  National  in  Character,  Ably  Edited, 
Adapted  to  Town  and  Country,  Superbly  Illu.-itrated  and 
Printed,  it  is,  UDfiu'^itionably,  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  WEEKLY! 

Trr  Rcral  New-Yorker  has  bec.'tme  the  Standard 
Authority  on  all  branches  of  AoaicrLTCRE,  IIoeticcl- 
TTKE,  Ac.,  thronghout  the  Union,  and  is  invaluable  to 
City,  Village,  or  Suburban  Cultivators.  As  a  Eitcr- 
ary  and  Family  Fairer  it  is  a  favorite  in  many  of 
the  best  famiii'-s  all  over  the  Continent. 

ITS  ILLUSTRATIONS 

are  Nnmerous,  Bcautifal,  and  Varied.  Indeed,  the  Rckal 
hat  no  Rieal  ta  if«  Sphere,  —  is  unequalled  as  an  Ulus* 
trated  Rural  and  Family  Newspaper.  Though 
DOUBLE  ns  FORMER  SIZE,  —  now  containing  Sixteen  Large 
Paget,  of  Fite  Colnmnt  tech,  weekly,  — the  Rural  is 
still  famished  at  Only  83a  year. 

PAPERS  FREE!“©a 

To  all  this  year  remitting  8  3  for  1K71  we 
will  Bend  the  13  Numbers  of  this  Quarter 
(Oct.  to  Jan.)  FREE!  — which  is  OIVINO 
AWAY  more  papers  than  any  Monthly  fur¬ 
nishes,  for  8 1  to  8*4  In  a  whole  year  t 
D.  D.  T.  MOORE,  41  Psrk  Row,  New  York. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES. 


Ilukois  Siat*  Natural  Histobt  Socim, 
Bloohihqton,  III.,  June  20, 1870. 

T.  M.  Avert,  President  of  the  National  Watch  Com¬ 
pany  ;  , 

Dear  Bib,  —  Bast  year,  in  the  explorations  of  the  can¬ 
ons  of  the  Colorado  River,  1  had  unusual  opportunities  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  one  of  your  watches.  I  was  pev 
Tided  with  four  pocket  chronometers  fur  use  in  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations.  I  also  had  with  me  an  “  Elgin  ”  watch, 
which  I  rated  from  time  to  time  together  with  the  chro¬ 
nometers  by  observations  with  the  sextant.  Of  the  five 
instruments  its  rate  was  the  second  best  With  the  ordi¬ 
nary  distorbance  dne  to  Iranspoctstion,  its  rate  was  the 
least  variable,  while,  with  the  extraordinary  distnrbamm 
incident  to  such  an  expedition,  it  was  the  only  instrument 
on  which  I  could  rely,  the  chronometers  at  last  becoming 
useless. 

1  am,  with  great  respect,  yours  cordially, 

^  J.  W.  POWELL. 


An  lllnstrated  pamphlet,  entitled  “Making  Watches  try 
Machinery,”  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be 
forwarded,  free  of  charge,  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY, 

130  ti  lei  Lake  8t.,  Chicago; 

No.  1  Maiden  Banc,  New  York. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies. 


My  Wheeler  &  Wilson  has  been  In  almost  daily  use, 
Bahbaths  excepted,  for  over  ten  years,  doing  the  work, 
both  coswse  and  fine,  for  a  family,  which  for  seven  years 
consisted  of  more  than  forty  persons.  Daring  the  whole 
ten  years  it  has  needed  ns  repairs  of  any  kind,  and  its 
condition  is  so  good  now  that  I  would  not  exchange  It  for 
a  new  machine.  Bo  perfect  is  its  running  order  that  It 
has  not  required  a  second  needle  in  over  three  years. 

MRS.  WM.  A.  OBENTON. 

Vnien  Point,  Oeorgia. 


Recommended  by  PhyiilcliAnR.  — Beat  8iUve 
In  use.  Bold  hy  Draggists  at  26  cents.  JOHN  F. 
HENRY,  Bole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  Place,  New  York. 

■I rPbnOfinnE'b~r Ulmtirated  Woe  Utt  sem 
nllunUouUrC&sl  free  on  appHcatlon. 

C.  11.  BlcALL18TER,Upt!olan,  49  Nassau  8t.,  New  York. 


TUCKER  MANF’G  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OP  AND 
DEALERS  IN 

Gas  and  Kerosene 
Fixtures, 

Iron  Bedsteads, 

Spring  Beds, 

ARO 

Folding  "Wood  Cots. 

^AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

GLASS  WARE. 


117  &  119  Court  Street, 

uosi’oisr. 

39  &  41  Park  Place, 

NKW  YORK. 


The  Oldest,  L.argest,  and  Most 
Perfect  lYIaiinractory  in  tlic 
United  States. 

Now  in  Use  !  Geo.  A.  Prince  &  Cn.'s 
ORGANS  and  MEUGIIKONS 
will  be  delivered  In  any  part  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  Express  (where  they  have  uu 
Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  and  Circulars. 

Address,  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.,  Bulhtlo,  N.  Y., 
or  GEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


45,000 


Per  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  Ceiitlemnii’s  Table. 

Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  k  CO., 
09  Washington  8t.,  Boston. 


PAPER-BOATS. 


Prices  Reduced  for  the  Remain¬ 
der  of  the  Season. 

SHELL  BOATS,  WITH  BCULLB  COMPLETE,  81UU. 
Bend  for  our  new  price  list. 

WATERS,  BALCH,  &  CO.,  303  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


This  yrnft  Powder  ia  convoniunt,  econnmicnl  and 
wlioU'sonie.  Try  it,  if  yon  wish  to  prove  it.>t  su¬ 
periority  not  only  over  other  Bakin’'  I’owdere,  but 
to  the  common  methods  of  raising  dough,  for  mnk. 
ing  liqht,  eweet  and  nutritious  Uisenit,  Roll.-’, 
Com  Bread,  Buckwheat,  and  other  griddle  cakes, 
end  Cakes  and  Pastry  of  every  variety.  Put  up  in 
tins,  not  weight,  as  represented. 

For  sale  by  Grocers  througbuat  the  United  States. 

Manufactured  by 

DUU1.EY  &  BROTHER,  Proprietors, 

_ _ b9  New  Street,  New  J'orfc 

FOR  TnE”cUBE  OF 
Cold  Feet,  Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,  Headache,  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Loss  of  Vital  Power, 
Nervous  Prostration  or  De¬ 
bility, and  all  other  Nervous 
Diseases.  Bold  by  drug¬ 
gists.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  Address 
VORTAIC  ARMOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
140  Trcmoiit  St.,  Boston. 
Offensive  Breath,  Polypus,  Tliroat 
ssaiss  Ail,  constant  Hawking,  Droppings  of 
mucus  in  I'hroat,’  Enlarged  Tonsils,  Obstructed  Breath¬ 
ing,  and  all  chronic  diseases  connected  with  them,  speedily 
removed  by  DR.  SMITH,  72  Greene  Ave.,  cor.  Clermont 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Consultation  free,  personally  or  by  letten 

_  AIR  PISTOL, 

//oieley’x^P^.  L 

.  dirt,  dust,  or  danger ;  uses  compressed 
From  once  charging  It  shoots  from  five 

_ n  shots,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  as  acra- 

—  rate  as  any  pistol.  Price,  93.60.  Sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  81.36  for  postage,  or  by 
express,  C.  0.  D.,  and  charges.  Agenta  wanted. 

P.  C.  GODFRKY,  119  Nassau  Street,  New  lork. 


CATARRH, 

Mucus  in  Throat,  I 


Bend  10  cents  for  lUnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Phito- 
graphle  Likenesses  nf  bad  cases  before  and  alb  r  cur'-. 
DB.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St,  New  Y-rk. 


Printed  st  the  I'niveralty  Piesf,  Cambridge,  by  Wdrii,  Bigelow,  a  Co.,  Ibr  Fields,  Osgood,*  Oo. 


